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As  part  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center’s  charter  to  develop  an  integrated 
market  research  base,  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organi2ation  (HumRRO)  contracted 
to  identify  and  synthesize  military  market  research  conducted  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
work  performed  under  the  contract  (MDA903-89-C-0257)  summarized  relevant  research  to 
date,  and  provided  information  on  using,  market  research  efforts  more  efficiently.  The 
project  involved  four  major  activities:  1)  meeting  with  Service  and  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD)  points-of-contact  to  gather  reports  on  OSD  and  Service-sponsored  market 
research;  2)  identifying  relevant  studies  and  preparing  annotated  bibliographies  that  included 
study  objectives,  major  content  categories,  methodologies,  data  bases,  and  major  findings; 
3)  conducting  a  workshop  with  representatives  from  the  Services’  recruiting  and  research 
communities;  and  4)  synthesizing  findings. 

Three  products  were  generated  under  the  study:  1)  A  technical  report,  FR-PRD-91- 
08,  documenting  and  synthesizirig  the  results  of  market  research  conducted  under  military 
auspices;  2)  A  compendium  of  annotated  abstracts  of  military  manpower  market  research 
studies,  FR-PRD-91-09,  available  from  the  Market  Research  Branch  of  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC);  and  3)  A  management  report,  FR-PRD-91-10,  which 
provides  recommendations  to  decisionmakers  regarding  the  design,  management,  and 
application  of  mil' ‘iry  manpower  market  research. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  many  persons  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  project.  Professionals  fi-om  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center;  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel)  (OASD/FM&P);  OSD  Comptroller;  and  the  OASD  for 
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Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation;  members  of  the  Service  policy  sta^;  and  recruiting  and 
advertising  managers  within  each  of  the  Service’s  recruiting  organizations  participated  in 
extensive  interviews  with  the  HumRRO  staff,  and  provided  valuable  observations  and  insight 
to  this  effort.  The  team  particularly  wishes  to  thank  tyls.  Elaine  Scllman,  contract  monitor, 
and  Dr.  Jerome  Lehnus  from  DMDC.  Ms.  Sellman’s  help  in  obtaining  relevant  data  and 
gaining  access  to  key  personnel,  and  her  guidance  to  the  project  staff  were  invaluable  to  the 
completion  of  this  endeavor.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  Michael  Benedict  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  for  his  review  of 
chapter  two. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Market  Analysis  Research  Committee  (JMARC)  executive 
committee  provided  their  time  and  expertise  in  reviewing  and  supplementing  the  list  of 
candidate  studies  for  inclusion  in  the  project  literature.  We  appreciate  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  work. 

Within  HumRRO,  Mr.  Jeffrey  Barnes,  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey,  Dr.  Deirdre  Knapp,  and 
Dr.  Connie  Schroyer  prepared  the  technical  reviews  and  were  primarily  responsible  for 
developing  the  findings  and  recommendations.  Mr,  Pat  Lerro  served  as  Project  Director, 
and  along  with  Dr.  Brian  Waters  served  as  a  critical  reader  of  the  manuscript.  Ms.  Emma 
James  deserves  special  accolades  for  the  typing,  formatting,  and  editing  documentation. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  represent 
Department  of  Defense  position  or  policy  unless  officially  documented  elsewhere.  The 
authors  appreciate  the  input  provided  by  many  sources  within  DoD;  however,  they  remain 
responsible  for  the  content  of  the  report. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


In  the  early  years  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force  (AVF),  military  manpower  planners  and 
recruiting  managers  saw  the  need  to  identify  and  conduct  market  research  studies  to  support 
recruiting  and  sustain  the  AVF.  Transitioning  to  a  large  peacetime  standing  force  wholly 
through  volunteers  was  challenging  and  complex.  Recruiting  shifted  from  a  fairly  simple 
mode  wherein  youth,  under  pressure  of  conscription,  actively  sought  out  recruiters  to  a 
complex  mode  wherein  the  Services  found  themselves  in  competition  for  a  diminishing  pool 
of  youth  who  had  many  options  and  no  pressure  to  lead  them  to  recruiters. 

Recruiting  managers  drew  extensively  on  the  tools  of  private  sector  marketing  to 
stimulate  the  supply  of  volunteers.  The  literature  on  the  relative  contributions  of  advertising 
and  a  sales  force  (when  marketing  an  intangible,  high-risk,  once-purchased  product) 
influenced  the  structure  of  the  military  recruiting  effort.  Planners  borrowed  from  private 
sector  marketing  theory,  practice,  and  expertise.  The  rudiments  of  a  military  market 
research  program  began  to  examine  the  enlistment,  decision  process  and  evaluate  recruiting 
and  advertising  activities. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  military  planners  have  t  ted  increasingly  more  sophisticated 
market  research  techniques  to  better  understand  marVst  conditions,  competitive  dynamics, 
and  the  desires  of  prospective  recruits.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the 
Military  Services  examined  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  marketplace;  the  relationship 
between  them;  the  impact  on  supply  of  changes  within  the  monetary  and  non-monetary 
aspects  of  the  product;  demographic  and  psychographic  (or  lifestyle)  patterns  of  various 
segments  of  the  marketplace;  quantitative  and  qualitative  communications  research;  and 
comparative  performance  between  the  Services. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  market  research  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  military 
recruiting  success.  This  project  has  highlighted  the  level  of  effort,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  Army,  to  gather  market  information.  The  research  has  been  high  quality.  Most 
recommendations,  therefore,  focus  on  more  global  issues  about  the  body  of  research  as  a 
whole  and  on  directions  for  future  work. 

The  Market  Research  Branch  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC) 
desired  a  comprehensive  literature  review  of  military  manpower  market  research  findings. 
The  object  was  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  range  of  work  done  to  date;  to  make  use  of 
the  large,  and  currently  disaggregated,  archives  of  market  research  data;  and  to  provide 
recommendations. 

Studies  screened  were  classified  into  one  of  three  major  groupings:  Understanding 
the  Market,  Identifying  the  Market,  or  Influencing  the  Market.  The  three  were  further 
divided  into  17  subcategories.  Abstracts  of  more  than  1,000  studies  were  scanned.  From 
these,  225  studies  were  reviewed,  focusing  on  the  breadth  of  knowledge  in  these  studies  as 
opposed  to  an  in-depth  review  of  a  few.  The  results  of  the  synthesis  were  presented  in 
September  1990  to  a  workshop,  which  included  35  participants  representing  Sen'ice 
recruiting  commands,  research  offices,  policy  staff,  and  DMDC.  The  results  of  the  literature 


review  and  the  workshop,  and  their  implications,  comprise  this  tecl^nical  report.  The 
following  paragraphs  summarize  the  literature  from  the  three  major  categories. 


Understanding  the  Market 

The  primary  method  for  market-related  research  devoted  to  understanding  enlist¬ 
ment-age  youth  has  been  surveys.  Surveys  measured  enlistment  propensity,  motivations, 
attitudes,  qualifications,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  youth.  They  also  tapped  know¬ 
ledge  and  perceptions  of  Service  benefits,  awareness  of  Service  advertising,  and  the  levels 
of  contact  with  recruiters.  The  focus  of  studies  was  on  youth  who  are  categorized  as  "high 
quality"  (i.e.,  high  school  diploma  graduates  who  achieve  a  score  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  [AFQT]). 

Most  surveys  provided  information  related  to  (a)  enlistment  propensity,  (b)  the 
motivating  factors  considered  most  important  by  youth,  (c)  market  segmentation,  and  (d) 
youth  media  habits  and  awareness  of  miltiary  advertising.  Propensity  was  between  12-20 
percent,  usually  falling  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  was  shown  to  be  stable  across 
years,  although  propensity  differed  toward  particular  Services.  Differences  Were  found  when 
considering  gender,  race,  educational  aspirations,  and  estimated  quality  of  surveyed  youth. 
The  summation  of  survey  reports  indicate,  for  example:  . 

•  Non-high  school  graduates  had  higher  propensity  to  enlist  than  did  high  school 
graduates. 

•  Propensity  increased  as  high  school  grades  decrease. 

•  Men  had  higher  propensity  than  women. 

•  Blacks  had  higher  propensity  than  whites;  however,  as  the  estimated  aptitude 
scores  of  blacks  increased,  their  propensity  declined  at  a  steeper  rate  than 
other  racial/ethnic  groups. 

•  As  age  increased  from  16  to  21,  propensity  decreased. 

•  There  was  a  curvilinear  relationship  between  predicted  AFQT  and  propensity 
(low  AFQT  corresponds  to  low  propensity;  as  AFQT  rises,  propensity  rises, 
but  only  up  to  an  estimated  AFQT  rf  55  -  after  55,  the  propensity  begins  to 
decline). 

•  Those  unemployed,  but  looking  for  work,  had  higher  propensities  than  those 
employed,  but  those  unemployed  and  not  looking  had  the  lowest  propensity 
in  the  three  categories. 
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In  short,  those  with  the  highest  interest  in  enlisting  were  not  necessarily  the  applicants 
sought  by  the  military.  In  addition,  studies  consistently  showed  a  fairly  strong  relationship 
between  propensity  and  enlistment  behaviors,  even  after  controlling  for  effects  of 
demographic  variables.  Propensity  was  found  to  predict  test-taking  behaviors  as  well  as 
actual  enlistment  in  the  Services. 

In  regard  to  the  motivations  and  attitudes  of  youth,  the  surveys  identified  consistent 
goals,  or  values  considered  important  to  youth.  Those  ranked  highest  by  youth  include: 

•  Developing  one’s  full  potential. 

•  Having  a  secure  future. 

•  Having  a  job  of  which  one  could  be  proud. 

•  Living/worldng  in  a  stable  environment. 

•  Being  respected  by  family  and  friends. 

•  Being  prepared  to  work  in  a  high-tech  environment. 

•  Obtaining  a  useful  skill. 

•  Being  able  to  meet  physical  and  mental  challenges. 

In  regard  to  advertising  awareness  and  media  habits,  the  surveys  indicated  that  while 
youth  spend  twice  as  much  time  listening  to  the  radio  as  compared  to  TV,  and  seven  times 
more  than  reading  magazines,  TV  and  magazine  ads  had  higher  recall  percentages  than 
radio.  The  surveys  also  showed  differences  in  advertising  awareness  and  media  habits  by 
age,  AFQT  scores  (both  estimated  scores  derived  in  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Studies 
[YATS]  and  the  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System  [ACOMS]  Study, 
and  actual  scores  derived  from  New  Recruit  Surveys),  and  ethnicity. 

The  relationship  between  awareness  and  perceptions  was  significant.  Tho.se  who 
recalled  specific  Service  advertising  were  more  familiar  v/ith  Service  offerings;  those  who 
were  familiar  with  Service  offerings  generally  had  a  more  positive  perception  of  that  Service. 


Identifying  the  Market 

Without  conscription,  the  Services  had  to  compete  directly  with  the  private  sector  and 
post-secondary  schools  for  bright  young  recruits.  Justifying  recruiting  programs  and 
resources  required  models  that  quantified  the  impact  of  economic  and  other  variables  on  the 
supply  of  enlistments.  In  what  were  known  as  enlistment  supply  .studies,  analysts  estimated 


mathematical  relationships  between  the  number  of  enlistments  (accessions  or  contracts)  and 
a  vanety  of  explanatory  variables. 

Models  of  snlatxnent  supply  were  developed  within  an  economic  firamework.  That 
is,  it  was  assume!  that  indivkhiais  compare  work  in  the  military  with  work  in  the  private 
sector,  and  selecr  the  one  tlrat  maximizes  economic  benefits.  Examples  of  supply  factors 
used  are  relative  military  compensation  (the  ratio  of  civilian  wages  to  military  compensation 
that  includes  pay,  tax  advantages,  and  subsistence),  youth  population,  unemployment,  and 
recruiting  effort.  Enlistment  supply  models  were  developed  using  econometric  regression- 
based  techniques.  These  techniques  ranged  from  simple  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS) 
regression  using  aggregate,  cross-sectional  data  to  more  sophisticated  stochastically-linked 
switching  regressions  designed  to  account,  for  supply-demand  constrained  functions, 
simultaneity  bias,  and  autocorrelation. 

Enlistment  supply  studies  had  four  main  purposes:  (1)  production  of  long-term 
forecasts  (5-7  years)  of  enlistment  contracts  or  accessions,  (2)  computation  of  economic 
elasticities  of  variables  affecting  the  enlistment  decision,  (3)  quantitative  insights  into 
resource  allocations,  and  (4)  short-term  forecasts  (up  to  12  months)  to  forewarn  of  impend¬ 
ing  suppiy/demand  disequilibrium  which  would  necessitate  policy  changes. 

Researchers  employed  the  concept  of  elasticity  when  rep)orting  supply  effects.  The 
elasicity  of  supply  of  a  factor  is  the  percentage  change  in  en'istments  for  a  one  percent 
change  in  the  factor.  Supply  studies  showed  wide  variations  in  the  type  of  data,  explanatory 
variables,  and  the  functional  form  of  the  estimated  relationships.  Through  1983,  studies 
yielded  more  questions  than  answers.  While  most  authors  agreed  on  the  direction  of  effects, 
there  was  wide  divergence  in  magnitude.  The  early  work  on  enlistment  supply  should  be 
viewed  not  so  much  in  terms  of  a  synthesis  where  one  tries  to  bring  together  divergent  views, 
but  in  terms  what  was  learned  regarding  the  process  of  estimating  supply.  The  most 
important  procedural  lessons  learned  were: 

•  Recruiting  accomplishment  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  contracts,  not 
accessions. 

•  It  is  critical  to  include  appropriate  variables.  At  a  minimum,  a  model  should 
include  measures  of  unemploymient,  civilian  and  military  pay,  and  recruiting 
effort  (recruiters  and  goals). 

•  '  The  lower  the  level  of  data  aggregation,  the  better.  Long  time'  series  at  the 

recruiting  organization  level  (battalion,  district,  squadron)  provide  more  stable 
information. 

^..earning  from  its  early  efforts,  over  the  past  10  years  the  research  community 
significantly  increased  the  sophistication  of  its  efforts  in  terms  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
independent  variables  used,  the  level  at  which  data  are  collected,  and  state-of-the-art 
techniques  employed  to  measure  the  effects  of  these  variables.  There  has  been  a  continual 
strong  trend  toward  increased  methodological  rigor  and  more  complex  specifications.  This 
has  resulted  in  more  accurate  understanding  of  business  cycles,  improved  economic 


projections,  and  an  increased  capability  to  explore  the  interactions  of  economic  and 
demographic  variables  related  to  the  enlistment  decision.  Estimates  of  supply  elasticities  of 
Army  enlistments  obtained  from  more  recent  studies  have  tended  to  converge.  This  move 
toward  agreement  of  results  achieved  by  different  authors  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
consensus  estimates  of  supply  elasticities,  inclusions  for  the  other  Services  are  less  precise. 
Consensus  elasticities  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  ES-1 


liest  Estimates  of  Supply  Factor  Elasticities* 


■Annv 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corns. 

Facton 

-■ 

Pay 

1.2L' 

0.83 

0.70 

0.83 

Unemployment 

0.59 

0.46 

0.59 

0.48 

Recruiters 

, 

Partial 

0.31 

0.46 

0.75 

0.48 

Total 

0.50 

0.61 

0.90 

0.60 

ACF*  Benefits 

0.14 

Enlistment  Bonus 

.... 

Advertising 

0.05 

•ACF  =  Army  College  Fund. 

•  Adapted  from  "Recent  Estimates  of  Enlistment  Supply  Models'  by  Dr.  Larry  Goldberg,  April  1991,  page  36, 
Table  13.  , 

Influencing  the  Market 

Much  of  the  success  of  military  recruiting  over  the  past  two  decades  was  built  pn  a 
foundation  of  research  on  the  factors  that  influence  the  market.  Studies  in  this  category 
focused  on  the  impact  of  programs  and  resources  on  producing  enlistment  contracts. 

On  the  surface,  research  has  quantified  the  effects  of  programs  that  are  obvious. 
Recruiters,  advertising,  bonuses,  terms-of-service,  and  recruiter  aides  all  increase  the  supply 
of  high-quality  recruits.  However,  it  is  the  discipline  of  research  methods  that  guided  policy 
makers  in  developing  effective  recruiting  programs.  In  particular,  "experiments"  to  evaluate 
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programs  were  invaluable  for  successful  implementations.  Experiments  typically  involved 
control  and  treatment  cells,  and  were  analyzed  using  analysis  of  variance  or  regression 
methods.  Techniques  employed  included  combinations  of  econometric  and  optimization 
techniques.  Experiments  showed  that  various  incentives  acted  to  either  actually  expand  the 
market,  or  channel  youth  to  skills  they  normally  would  not  have  considered. 

Enlistment  incentives  are  an  integral  part  of  military  recruiting  strategy.  The  typical 
life-cycle  of  an  incentive  program  includes  development,  debate,  experimentation, 
implementation,  evaluation,  and  adjustment.  A  variety  of  monetary  and  non-monetary  in¬ 
centive  programs  have  been  studied.  Monetary  incentives  (e.g.,  Montgomery  GI  Bill,  Army 
College  Fund,  and  enlistment  bonuses)  are  effective.  Non-monetary  incentives  (e.g., 
guaranteed  job  training,  shorter  terms  of  enlistment,  stations  of  choice)  were  also  confirmed 
as  powerful  and  low-cost  enlistment  options. 


Recommendations 

After  completing  the  review  of  studies  and  considering  input  received  during  the 
September  1990  workshop,  a  number  of  recommendations  were  developed.  The  folloumg 
recommendations,  sorted  by  functional  design,  were  made  to  further  strengthen  the  militan- 
manpower  market  research  effort.  Market  re.^earch  studies  should: 

Analytic  Process  and  Approach  '  , 

•  Describe  variable  construction  and  rationale  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
replicated. 

•  Explain  the  theoretical  model  and  underlying  assumptions  from  which  model 
specifications  and  functional  forms  are  derived. 

•  Describe  the  rationale  for  usi’tg  increasingly  complex  models  and  data 
structures  and  demonstrate  ti.tir  marginal  benefits  when  compared  with 
simpler  formulations. 

•  Include  sufficient  statistics  to  allow  thorough  evaluation  by  technical  readers. 

•  Report  confidence  bands  for  elasticities  and  supply  projections.  Allow  for 
increased  uncertainty  as  the  time  horizon  of  projections  increases. 

•  Use  more  sophisticated  statistical  techniques  (e.g.,  regression  analysis,  factor 
analysis)  to  understand  the  underlying  dimensions  or  theory  behind  the  data, 
as  opposed  to  simply  rep  orting  percentages. 

•  Ensure  that  researchers  make  use  of  a  basic  set  of  explanatory  variables  in 
future  studies  of  enlistment  supply.  At  a  minimum,  models  should  include 
unemp'oyment,  relative  pay,  recruiters,  and  missions.  In  addition,  measures 
of  advertising  and  ACF  benefits  should  be  included  for  Army  models. 
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•  Compile  and  maintain  a  consistent  data  set  at  the  basic  recraiting  organization 
level  and  formulate  more  accurate  forecasting  models.  These  data  would  form 
the  basis  for  testing  new  estimation  methods  or  adding  new  explanatory 
variables. 

i 

•  Encourage  a  multidiscipline  approach  to  allocation  research. 

Research  Areas 

•  Focus  on  depth  rather  than  breadth  of  data  collection,  in  contrast  to 
answering  alf  questions  in  every  survey  (e.g.,  restrict  the  Fall  wave  of  YATS 
to  the  vocational  dec'sion  process,  propensity,  values,  and  perceptions;  and  the 
Spring  wave  to  media  habits  arid  advertising  awareness/effectiveness). 

®  Conduct  more  subgroup  analyses  on  important  market  segments  (e.g.,  low- 
propensity  youths,  women,  minorities,  immigrants,  and  health  professionals). 

•  Conduct  more  research  on  the  vocational  choice  decision  process,  possibly  by 
surveying  younger  youth. 

•  ,  Assess  the  implications  of  a  more  structured  survey  of  new  recruits  as  opposed 

to  surveys  of  the  general  population. 

•  Reconsider .  the  place  of  veteran  data  in  understanding  initial  enlistment 
motivations. 

•  Conduct  more  focused  work  on  Reserve  Component  recruiting, 

•  Aim  future  advertising  research  at  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  roles 
that  advertising  plays  in  communicating  to  prospective  recruits,  rather  than 
just  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  on  producing  enlistment 
contracts. 

•  Analyze  impact  of  inflation  on  educational  and  monetary  incentives. 
Specifically,  conduct  an  experiment  to  test  the  $36,000  Army  College  Fund 
and  the  impact  of  a  small  ($1,000-$S,000),  but  widely  available,  enlistment 
bonus. 


Prepare  an  executive  summary  in  non-technical  language. 
Accelerate  reporting  and  disseminating  survey  findings. 


<•  Expeoite  the  transition  from  laboratory  to  the  field.  Future  work  should 
incorporate  sound  research  with  software  technology  to  produce  practical 
recruiting  management  tools. 


Smunary 

Reliable  and  accurate  market  information  has  been  the  basis  for  military  marketing 
strategy  development,  pricing,  product  promotion,  and  placement  of  resources.  It  has  aided 
in  setting  objectives  and  provided  the  analytic  basis  for  meaningful  evaluation  of  marketing 
programs.  Market  research  has  been  used  to  formulate  policy,  evaluate  program 
effectiveness,  design  new  product  offerings  (enlistment  terms,  programs,  bonuses,  and  college 
funds),  and  allocate  recruiters,  goals,  and  advertising  support.  It  has  also  pr^'vided  data  to 
defend  recruiting  programs  in  the  congressional  authorization  and  appropriations  process. 

It  is  critical  for  DoD  to  sustain  a  strong  market  research  effort.  The  recoinmcnda.- 
tions  in  this  and  the  project  management  report  should  assist  DoD  and  the  Services  as  they 
strive  to  enhance  recruiting  effectiveness  in  an  environment  of  "do  more  with  less."  Valid, 
current  i.nfomiation  on  the  target  market  is  the  key  ingredient  in  accomplishing  that 
objective. 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  one  part  of  a  study  designed  to  synthesize  the  body  of  military 
market  research  conducted  over  approximately  the  last  15  years.  As  part  of  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center’s  effort  to  develop  an  integrated  market  research  base,  the  Human 

Resources  Research  Organization  (HurnRRO)  identified  and  synthesized  recent  military 

! 

market  research.  The  project  involved  four  major  activities:  1)  meeting  with  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  Service  recruiting  managers  and  manpower  policy 
staffs  to  gather  reports  on  OSD  and  Service-sponsored  market  research;  2)  identifying 
relevant  studies  and  preparing  annotated  bibliographies  that  included  study  objectives, 
major  content  categories,  methodologies,  major  findings;  and  evaluations  of  current  utility; 
3)  conducting  a  workshop  with  representatives  firom  the  Services’  recruiting  and  research 
communities;  and  4)  synthesizing  findings. 

STUDY  APPROACH 

There  were  five  steps  in  the  study:  1)  searching  the  literature;  2)  interviewing 
market  research  users;  3)  preparing  annotated  abstracts  for  reviewed  studies;  4) 
categorizing  and  synthesizing  study  findings;  and  5)  preparing  technical  and  management 
reports  of  findings  and  recommendations. 


Literature  Search  and  Interviews 

To  develop  the  initial  list  of  studies  to  be  considered  for  review,  project  staff 
examined  existing  data  base  archives  (e.g.,  the  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  and 
the  Manpower  and  Training  Research  Information  System),  and  obtained  reports  from 
the  Services,  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  RAND  Corporation,  and  individual  authors. 
More  than  1,000  studies  from  the  1973-1988  time  period  were  screened. 

The  focus  in  the  initial  review  was  upon  general  relevance  to  military  market 
research.  Studies  not  selected  included  those  that  were  better  defined  by  categories  other 
than  market  research,  such  as  job  performance,  attrition,  enlistment  standards,  recruiting 
management,  recruiting  techniques,  and  advertising  copy  research.  Also  eliminated  were 
outdated  studies,  or  those  too  shallow,  or  too  narrow  in  scope  to  have  multi-Service  ap¬ 
plication.  Recruiting  managers,  researchers,  policy  staff  at  the  recruiting  commands,  and 
OSD  officials  were  interviewed  to  aid  in  •selection  and  to  identify  other  relevant  studies. 

A  list  of  candidate  studies  was  provided  to  each  Service.  The  Service  recruiting 
commands  described  policy,  direction,  management,  overall  purpose,  and  future  needs  of 
their  market  research  programs.  They  discussed  how  the  project  could  be  most  effective, 
and  agreed  to  participate  in  a  workshop  to  discuss  findings.  Approximately  350  studies 
from  the  1973-1988  period  were  selected  for  review. 

Development  of  a  Oassification  Scheme 

The  interview  information  was  used  to  develop  a  classification  scheme  into  which 
to  fit  the  studies.  The  study  team  discussed  with  DMDC  and  OSD  officials  a  number  of 
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possible  classification  schemes.  Three  broad  categories  were  selected: 

#  Understanding  the  market 
'  •  Identifying  the  market 

•  Influencing  the  market 

The  studies  were  then  grouped  under  the  following  subcategories: 


Table  1.1 

Tbe  Market  Research  Classification  Scheme 


L  yndewtanding  the  Market 

A.  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of  Youth  (NLS) 

B.  Army  Communication  Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS) 

C  Army  New  Recruit  Survey  (NRS) 

0.  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 

E.  Army  Experience  Survey  (AES) 

F.  Reserve  Surveys 

O.  Recruiting  Specific  Populations  (minorities,  female,  older  youth) 

H.  Individual  Enlistment  Decision-Making 

I.  Miscellaneous  Propensity/Incentive  Surveys 


IL  IdentUViiut  the  Market 

A.  Enlistment  Supply 

B.  Market  Conditions 

C.  Market  Segmentation 

D.  Goal  Allocation 

in.  Infinendiig  the  Market 

A.  Advertising 

A-1.  Service-Specific  Advertising 

A-2.  Joint/Service  Advertising  and  Comparison 

B.  Recruiter  Productivity 

C.  Enlistment  Incentives 

D.  Production  Mix  and  Resource  Allocation 

D-1.  Production  Mix 
D-2.  Resource  Allocation 


Preparation  of  Annotated  Abstracts 

The  350  studies  were  reviewed  by  project  staff.  Of  that  group,  225  were  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  synthesizing  project  and  were  entered  into  an  abstract  data  base,  using 
a  standard  format.  Each  abstract  included  study  objectives,  a  description  of  methodology 
(e.g.,  samples  and  measures  used),  a  summary  of  results,  an  assessment  of  the  technical 
adequacy  of  the  study,  and  a  judgment  on  the  accessibility  and  usefulness  of  study  findings. 
The  original  study  abstracts  and  executive  summaries  were  the  primary  sources  in 
preparing  sections  on  study  objectives,  methodologies,  and  findings.  However,  each  study 
was  read  in  entirety  to  verify  consistency  with  the  summations.  Study  characteristics  are 
discussed  below. 

Study  objectives.  Listing  study  objectives  provided  a  context  for  understanding  the 
study’s  technical  approach  and  methodology,  and  how  the  authors  described  the  results  and 
findings.  For  example,  data  may  have  addressed  a  specific  problem.  The  same  data  could 
also  address  other  issues  that  were  not  of  interest  to  the  original  researchers  or  study 
sponsors.  This  was  particularly  relevant  if  the  goals  of  the  study  were  narrowly  based. 

Study  methodology.  Where  the  information  was  available,  the  description  of  the 
study  methodology  included  (1)  sample  composition;  (2)  variables  studied;  (3)  measures 
used;  (4)  when  and  where  data  were  collected;  and  (5)  data  analyses  conducted. 

Summary  of  results.  Only  major  analyses  were  included  in  the  summary  of  results. 
When  available,  actual  statistics  (e.g.,  correlations)  were  reported,  along  with  a  verbal 
summary  of  subgioup  analyses  such  as  race  and  gender. 
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Techniad  adequacy.  The  technical  adequacy  assessment  considered  (1)  representa¬ 
tiveness  of  the  sample,  (2)  psychometric  quality  of  measures,  (3)  appropriateness  of  data 
analyses,  (4)  rigor  of  hypothesis  testing,  if  applicable,  and  (5)  soundness  of  conclusions. 

Evduadon.  The  team  primarily  evaluated  accessibility  and  utility  of  the  stuc’>  to 
users.  It  w,as  assumed  that  decisions  about  study  acceptability  had  already  been  made  by 
the  clients  in  accepting  the  study  results. 

During  the  course  of  the  project,  a  number  of  relevant  reports  published  in  1989 
or  1990  -  that  is,  after  the  period  covered  by  the  comprehensive  Screening  --  were  added 
to  the  cluster  of  reports  that  were  reviewed  and  synthesized.  A  number  of  reports 
published  before  1973  were  also  included  for  historical  reasons. 

Technical  Synthesis  and  Reporting 

The  final  steps  were  to  synthesize  the  reviews  of  the  studies  for  which  abstracts  had 
been  prepared,  and  to  document  the  results.  The  reviews  identified  patterns  applicable 
to  the  majority  of  studies  within  each  subcategory,  and  the  emerging  patterns  formed  the 
basis  of  the  synthesis.  The  patterns  were  then  grouped  into  findings  and  issues  for 
di.scussion. 

The  findings  and  issues  were  the  basis  for  a  workshop  held  in  September  19901 
The  workshop  included  35  participants  repre.«enting  recruiting  commands,  personnel 
research  laboratories.  Service  and  OSD  policy  staff,  and  DMDC.  Project  staff  briefed 
the  group  on  the  results  of  the  technical  synthesis.  Workshop  participants  commented  on 
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findings,  identified  possible  gaps  in  research,  suggested  implications/recommendations  for 
future  research,  and  identified  other  issues  for  review. 

A  package  containing  an  agenda,  a  working  paper,  and  copies  of  the  abstracts  (see 
Appendix  A  for  titles  of  the  abstracted  studies)  for  each  of  17  market  research 
subcategories  was  sent  to  each  participant  prior  to  the  workshop.  Presentations 
summarized  the  body  of  knowledge  by  grouping  the  studies  by  category.  For  each 
subcategOry,  a  summation  was  presented  along  with  implications/needs  for  further  research. 
Discussions  followed  each  presentation  on  the  need  for  redirection,  expansion,  or  other 
changes.  The  information  from  the  interviews,  the  findings  and  implications  of  the 
technical  review  of  the  studies,  and  feedback  from  the  workshop  were  used  in  preparing 
this  technical  report  and  the  adjunct  management  report. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  following  chapters  present  the  results  of  the  technical  review  of  the  body  of 
knowledge  within  each  category,  Chapter  2  deals  with  understanding  the  market,  chapter 
3  with  identifying  the  market,  and  chapter  4  with  influencing  the  market.  Chapter  5 
prerents  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  that  emerged  from  the  project’s 
comprehensive  consideration  of  what  market  research  had  accomplished,  and  might 
accomplish  in  the  future. 


Chapter  2 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  MARKET 

Market  research  devoted  to  understanding  enlistment-age  youth  has  primarily  used 
surveys.  Analysis  of  the  survey  reports  showed  that  they  emphasized  youth  categorized 
as  "high  quality"  -  that  is,  high  school  diploma  graduates  who  achieve  a  score  at 
or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT).  Table  2.1 
identifies  the  major  surveys  reviewed  in  this  effort.  They  include  surveys  Conducted  on  a 
recurring  basis  (e.g.,  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Studies  [YATS]  and  New  Recruit  Surveys 
[NRS])  as  well  as  one-time  studies  (e.g.,  the  Army  Communications  Objectives 
Measurement  System  [ACOMS]). 

The  surveys,  in  general,  measured  attitudes,  perceptions,  consumer  habits,  life  styles, 
and  values  of  three  groups:  the  youth  population  at  large,  the  population  of  enlistees 
(mostly  new  recruits,  although  some  surveys  examined  separating  Service  members),  and 
specific  sets  within  the  general  population  (e.g.,  women,  minorities,  parents). 

The  Services  do  not  rely  solely  on  the  military  manpower  surveys  described  in  this, 
chapter  for  psychodemographic  data.  Through  their  advertising  agencies  they  also  have 
access  to  proprietary  information  on  the  habits,  values,  and  attitudes  of  young  consumers. 
The  combination  of  DoD-sponsored  surveys,  youth  market  information  from  ■  Service 
advertising  agencies,  and  other  sources  tapped  by  the  Services,  provides  the  Services  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  targeted  youth  market  and  the  general  population. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  FH^-UINGS  FROM  SURVEYS 

Four  common  threads  were  found  throughout  these  surveys.  Most  of  the  provided 
information  related  to: 

o  Measuring  the  propensity  to  enlist’  (propensity  to  enlist  in  the  military  in 
general,  and  for  specific  Services  and  Service  Components)  by  various  subgroups 
and  by  other  demographic  characteristics. 

o  Identifying  life  goals  or  values  considered  most  important  by  segments  of  the 
youth  population,  whether  they  believed  they  can  achieve  the  goals  in  the 
military,  and  which  elements  of  the  military  serve  as  the  primary  motivators  and 
demotivators  when  enlistment  is  being  considered. 

o  Analyzing  data  on  the  market  segment  that  would  most  probably  represent  high 
quality  in  terms  of  potential  applicants  who  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT 
score  distribution  (even  though  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
[ASVAB]  scores  were  not  available). 

o  Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  aspects  of  recruiting  management,  such  as 
advertising  awareness, ,  recall  of  advertising  messages,  and  awareness  of 
enlistment  offerings. 


Propensity  to  Enlist 

In  the  early  years  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF),  researchers  and  recruiting 
managers  agreed  on  two  points.  The  first  was  the  apparent  relationship  between 
propensity  to  enlist  and  unemployment.  This  argument  was  used  by  some  critics  of  the 
AVF  in  declaring  that  the  military  was  an  employer  of  last  resort.  The  second  was  a 
consistent  result  showing  that  the  Air  Force  was  the  Service  of  choice,  followed  by  the 
Navy,  then  the  Army  and  Mar'ne  Corps.  The  latter  point  was  a  contributing  factor  for 

’Propensity  is  derived  from  survey  questions  that  ask  how  like  iy ’t  is  an  individual 
would  join  the  military  or  a  specific  Service  Component.  Propensity  youth  are  those  who 
say  they  definitely  or  probably  would  join  the  military;  negative  propensity  youth  are  those 
who  say  they  definitely  or  probably  would  not  join  the  military. 
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the  Army  adding  recruiting  resources  and  incentives,  and  implementing  an  aggressive 
advertising  program  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  data  supporting  these  two  points  are  illustrated  by  Figure  2.1,  adapted  from 
the  1989  YATS  re;-ort.  The  trend  from  1976  to  1980  supported  the  two  points  but, 
starting  in  1980,  the  relationship  between  unemployment  and  propensity  began  to  weaken. 
This  change  was  especially  noticeable  over  the  last  5  years.  It  was  clear  that  other  factors 
also  affected  propensity  and  that  the  Services  were  not  solely  employers  of  last  resort. 
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Understanding  what  caused  the  shifts  in  Service  trends  provides  a  valuable  lesson 
for  those  who  influence  recruiting  programs  and  resources.  The  successes  of  the  Army 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Marine  Corps  were  in  J»rge  part  due  to  understanding  the 
needs  of  various  segments  of  the  youth  market.  These  two  Services  used  the  marketing 
information  to  implement  creative  management  initiatives  and  recruiting  programs.  They 
also  used  data  to  gain  Service  leadership,  and  OSD  and  Congressional  support  for  the 
resource  levels  needed  for  their  programs.  The  end  results  have  been  extremely  sucessful 
recruiting  pro^ams  in  spite  of  a  tough  recruiting  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  lack 
of  market  understanding  and  sufflcient  resources  can  result  in  a  steady  recruiting  decline, 

'  t 

as  demonstrated  by  the  Navy  during  the  1981  -  1985  period.  The  Navy’s  lowered 
recruiting  resources  not  only  affected  propensity,  but  resulted  in  the  Navy’s  recruiting 
lower  quality  candidates  compared  with  the  other  Services. 

The  surveys  showed  differences  in  propensity  between  segments  of  the  population. , 
Synthesis  of  the  reports  illustrated  that: 

o  Non-high  school  graduates  have  higher  propen?  ,y  than  high  school  graduates. 

o  Propensity  increases  as  high  school  grades  decrease. 

o  Men  have  higher  propensity  than  women. 

o  Blacks  have  higher  propensity  than  whites;  however,  as  the  estimated  aptitude 
scores  of  blacks  increase,  their  propensity  declines  at  a  steeper  rate  than  other 
racial/  ethnic  groups. 

o  As  age  increases  from  16  to  21,  propensity  decreases. 

o  There  is  a  curvilinear  relationship  between  predicted  AFQT  and  propensity. 
(Low  AFQT  corresponds  to  low  propensity;  as  AFQT  rises,  propensity  rises  but 
only  up  to  an  estimated  AFQT  of  55  ~  after  55,  propensity  begins  to  decline). 


•  Those  unemployed  but  looking  for  work  ,  have  higher  propensities  than  those 
employed,  but  those  unemployed  and  not  looking  had  the  lowest  propensity  of 
the  three  categories. 

In  short,  those  with  the  highest  propensities  were  not  necessarily  the  applicants 
sought  by  the  military.  Manpower  managers  recognized  they  had  to  develop  programs  to 
overcome  the  objections  of  the  desired  market  and  to  obtain  a  strong  flow  of  enlistees 
from  lower  propensity  groups. 

Reserve  propensity  levels  were  similar  to  active  force  propensities  (between  9  and 
25  percent),  although  in  comparison  youth  had  higher  propensity  for  the  active  forces. 
Propensity  for  the  Reserves  among  prior  active  d»ity  personnel  was  higher  if  there  was  a 
belief  in  supportive  civilian  company  policies  regarding  Reserve  participation. 

The  importance  of  measuring  and  understanding  propensity  was  underscored  by 
many  studies  (Orvis,  1982,  1984,  1986;  Orvis  &  Gahart,  1985;  Orvis,  Gahan,  Ludwig,  & 
Schutz,  1989;  Nord,  Schmitz,  &  Weiland,  1986).  RAND  Corporation  developed  a  model 
to  predict  enlistment  behaviors  using  survey  information.  ■  Consistent,  fairly  strong 
relationships  were  found  between  propensity  and  enlistment  behaviors,  even  after  con¬ 
trolling  for  effects  of  demographic  variables.  Propensity  generally  had  a  lagged  effect,  with 
the  greatest  predictive  power  displayed  12  to  18  months  after  the  survey.  Propensity 
predicted  test-taking  behaviors  as  well  as  actual  service  enlistment.  Relationships  were 
also  found  between  propensity  and  later  attrition  from  the  military.  The  model 
demonstrated  that  propensity  was  generally  less  effective  in  predicting  enlistment  for 


women. 


Values,  Motivatois,  and  Demotivators 

The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  has  provided  significant  annual  data  about  the 
goals  and  values  of  the  enlistment-aged  market.  Even  more  in-depth  information  has 
come  from  studies  commissioned  by  the  Services.  The  Services  and  their  advertising 
agencies  determine  what  youth  consider  important,  whether  youth  believe  they  can  attain 
their  goals  in  the  military,  what  incentives  or  offerings  serve  to  attract  youth  toward 
enlisting,  and  what  aspects  of  the  Services  are  least  desirable.  The  surveys  also  measure 
youth  perceptions  of  the  image  of  the  military  in  general,  and  of  each  Service.  Many 
Service-sponsored  surveys  were  not  published  but,  for  this  study,  information  was  gathered 
through  conversations  with  managers  and  through  briefings  provided  by  points  of  contact 
within  each  recruiting  command. 

The  majority  of  Service  survey  studies  provided  fairly  rapid  input  to  recruiting 
managers  who  determined  options,  incentives,  and  approaches  to  correct  perceptions  or 
satisfy  youth  wants.  The  survey  findings,  and  subsequently  developed  packages,  also  aided 
advertising  managers  in  designing  advertising  strategies  to  communicate  the  new  offerings 
to  youth.  Surveys  included  the  Services’  new  recruit  surveys  and  periodic  awareness  and 
attitude  studies  (e.g.,  the  Marine  Corps  semi-annual  awareness  and  attitude  tracking  study, 
a  series  of  strategic/communications  surveys  conducted  by  the  Navy,  and  Army  surveys  of 
market  segments). 

Each  Service  survey  and  YATS  measured  the  importance  of  goals  (up  to  19  in  the 
Army  ACOMS).  The  surveys  identified  fairly  consistent  goals,  or  values  considered 
important  to  youth.  Those  ranked  highest  by  youth  include; 
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•  Developing  one’s  full  potential- 

•  Having  a  secure  future. 

•  Having  a  job  you  can  be  proud  of. 

•  Living/wofking  in  a  stable  enwonment. 

•  Being  respected  by  family  and  friends. 

•  Being  prepared  to  work  in  a  high-tech  environment. 

•  Obtaining  a  u.seful  skill. 

•  Being  able  to  meet  physical  and  mental  challenges. 

Service  studies  also  measured  youth  perceptions  toward  each  Service,  not  just  their 
own.  Information  from  unpublished  reports  (such  as  the  Navy’s  Strategic  Research  Report 
and  the  Marine  semi-annual  awareness  and  tracking  studies),  and  follow-on  analyses  of 
YATS  survey  data  (e.g.,  Bray  et  al.,  1989)  indicate  the  following  images  of  what  each 
Service  offers,  and  the  types  of  youth  who  enlist  in  each: 

Army.'  Youth  associate  the  Army  with  preparing  one  for  a  job  in  civilian  life, 
career  training,  and  a  large  variety  of  jobs.  The  Army  is  perceived  as  most  likely  to  give 
you  the  job  you  want  and  provide  most  money  for  college.  Youth  also  identify  the  Army 
with  a  high  probability  of  being  in  combat.  The  typical  Army  recruit  is  perceived  by  youth 
as  blue  collar,  not  stylish,  less  educated,  immature,  and  a  follower.  The  data  support  the 
argument  that  the  Army  has  the  most  difficult  recruiting  mission  (and  therefore  the  need 
for  relatively  higher  levels  of  resources)  in  that  the  lowest  percentage  of  youth  identify 
themselves  as  fitting  their  image  of  Army  recruits. 
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Navy.  With  the  exception  of  nuclear  training  and  travel,  there  was  no  c'ear 
delineation  of  a  Navy  image.  The  Navy  had  thfc  highest  negative  ratings  about  separation 
from  family  and  friends,  loneliness,  and  boring  work.  Navy  recruits  were  perceived  as 
reserved,  less  self-confident,  and  younger.  However,  more  youth  associate  themselves  with 
this  profile  than  v,.,h  the  Army  recruit  profile. 

Air  Force.  The,  Air  Force  is  perceived  as  the  most  technically  advanced  Service, 
providing  the  best  training  in  computers  and  electronics.  It  is  also  perceived  as  the  best 
Service  in  terms  of  pay  and  living  conditions.  The  typical  Air  Force  recruit  is  perceived 
as  successful,  clean-cut,  educated  and  intelligent,  upbeat,  and  confident.  Approximately 
half  of  surveyed  youth  believed  they  fit  this  image. 

Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  image  is  one  of  toughness,  the  most  elite  and 
most  prestigious  of  the  Services,  a  strong  disciplined  organization,  and  highly  motivated. 
Youth  identify  the  Marine  Corps  with  war  and  probability  of  combat.  The  typical  recruit 
image  is  blue  collar,  athletic,  masculine,  macho,  and  tough.  In  terms  of  affinity,  more 
youth  identified  themselves  with  this  profile  than  with  that  of  the  Navy  or  Army. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Navy,  the  images  of  the  Services  corresponded  to  the 
image  they  portray  in  their  advertising  messages,  supporting  the  effeictiveness  of 
advertising.  The  Navy  recognized  the  image  perception  problems  and,  at  the  time  of  this 
report,  was  actively  engaged  in  designing  new  programs  and  advertising  strategies. 

The  specific  reasons  youth  offer  when  asked  what  moves  them  to  consider  an 
enlistment  vary  by  subgroups.  The  most  frequently  cited  reasons  were  a  chance  to  better 
oneself,  job  skill  training  (including  the  ability  to  get  a  job  after  the  military),  money  for 
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education,  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth,  and  job  security  (Pliske  et  al.,  1986).  An 
Office  of  Naval  Research  study  (Kaplan  &  Harris,  1983),  conducted  in  high  schools, 
indicated  economic  reasons  (salary  and  benefits)  were  the  primary  reasons  youth  enlist, 
followed  by  skill  training  and  money  for  education. 

The  work-oriented  target  market  was  more  motivated  by  job  skill  training,  whereas 
the  college-oriented  market  was  more  attracted  by  money  for  education.  This 
differentiation  was  based  more  upon  perceived  opportunities,  rather  than  differences  in 
basic  values  of  each  group.  As  pointed  out'  in  the  ACOMS  study  (Nieva  &  Elig,  1988), 
both  groups  were  seeking  the  same  life  goals.  However,  the  work-oriented  group  saw  the 
Army  ds  presenting  opportunities  to  gain  desired  goals  (and  therefore,  by  implication,  they 
had  a  higher  propensity  to  enlist).  Additionally,  ACOMS  sent  a  clear  warning  that  the 
work-oriented  group  (which  was  much  smaller  than  the  college-oriented  group)  is  not  large 
enough  to  meet  Army  numerical  requirements.  Thus,  the  Army  expanded  its  market  by 
developing  programs  to  attract  both  the  work-oriented  and  the  college-oriented  groups. 
With  information  from  ACOMS,  the  New  Recruit  Surveys,  and  other  attitudinal  informa¬ 
tion,  the  Army  segmented  its  appioach  and  developed  a  dual-market  strategy  with 
programs  and  advertising  aimed  toward  both  markets. 

Enlistment  bonuses  were  given  moderate  endorsement  across  studies.  Bonuses  are 
offered  only  to  individuals  who  achieve  a  certain  quality  profile,  and  who  are  willing  to 
enlist  in  a  limited  number  of  skills  for  a  minimum  time  period.  When  offered,  combination 
packages  with  both  educational  and  enlistment  bonuses  were  generally  favored  because  of 
the  size  of  the  educational  incentive.  Other  tangible  incentives  found  to  be  good 


motivators  were  guaranteed  monthly  salary,  free  medical  and  dental  care,  other  benefit 
programs,  and  choice  of  duty  station. 

A  number  of  studies  examined  enh'stment  motivations  within  demographic  and 
quality  subgroups.  Females  were  motivated  by  equal  pay  and  opportunities,  the  chance 
to  develop  potential,  getting  the  job  they  wanted,  or  job  security  (Gray,  1987).  Blacks 
were  more  likely  than  whites  to  desire  financial  stability  and  personal  satisfaction  from 
their  job  (Market  Facts,  1982).  Older  males  (23-29  years  old)  were  more  attracted  by 
training  opportunities,  patriotism,  job  security,  benefits,  and  enlistment  bonuses  than  were 
younger  males  17-22  years  old  (Borack,  1982;  Finnessy,  1984). 

Other  studies  examined  potential  motivators  for  Reserve  and  officer  target  markets. 
College  students,  when  asked  what  they  would  desire  in  a  military  officer  career,  valued 
job  security, .  personal  responsibility,  and  promotion  opportunities.  Enlisted  bonuses, 
retirement  benefits,  and  service  to  country  were  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for 
joining  the  Reserves. 

Perceptions  that  led  youth  to  reject  enlistment  were  primarily  related  to  alternative 
opportunities,  particularly  the  desire  to  go  to  college.  Other  negative  perceptions  included 
separation  from  sweethearts,  family,  and  friends;  safety  and  security  fears;  lack  of  control 
over  one’s  life;  and  inadequate  salaries.  In  talks  with  hundreds  of  recruiters  across  the 
country  in  the  last  two  years,  our  staff  found  that  recruiters  agree  that  these  are  the 
concerns  of  young  people  regarding  the  military,  but  the  recruiters  believed  they  could 
overcome  the  objections  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  potential 


enlistees. 


Market  Segments 

The  Services  value  the  ability  to  identify  the  "high  quality"  market,  that  is,  youth 
who  were  high  school  seniors  or  graduates,  and  who  would  score  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  AFQT.  The  RAND  Girporation  model  (Orvis,  1984;  Orvis  &  Gahart, 
1989)  estimates  the  probability  of  survey  respondent  groups  scoring  in  this  AFQT  range. 
It  places  70  to  75  percent  of  survey  respondents  in  the  desired  test  score  range.  The 
information  gained  provides  the  recruiting  commands  with  important  information  as  to 
attributes  and  incentives  that  appeal  to  high-quality  youth. 

With  data  on  the  estimated  AFQT  scores  of  the  general  population,  researchers 
examined  differences  in  values,  awareness,  habits,  and  actions  between  groups  with 
differing  AFQT  estimates..  Youth  with  higher  test  scores  had  different  listening  and 
viewing  habits  and  greater  awareness  of  advertising  messages.  Youth  categorized  as  work- 
oriented  had  higher  inclination  to  enlist,  but  were  more  often  from  lower  test  score  ranges. 
The  findings  had  significant  implications  for  recruiting  and  advertising  managers  on 
programs  offered,  marketing  and  advertising  strategies,  advertising  messages,  and  the  media 
mix  used  to  communicate  the  messages. 

Awareness  and  Media  Habits 

A  key  use  of  surveys  has  been  to  measure  awareness  of  advertising,  including  the 
ability  to  recall  advertising  messages  and  slogans  and  to  identify  the  media  mix  most 
listened  to  or  viewed.  Advertising  influences  attitudes  and  creates  a  call  to  action. 
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The  degree  to  which  awareness  influences  youth  to  action  is  discussed  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  Influencing  the  Market. 

Findings  from  the  surveys  were  fairly  consistent  (Elig,  1988).  Youth  spend  more 
hours  listening  to  the  radio  (approximately  20  hours  per  week)  than  they  do  viewing 
television  (approximately  10  hours)  or  reading  magazines  (approximately  3  hours). 
However,  when  they  were  asked  to  recall  Service  advertising,  they  had  a  higher  recall 
percentage  for  TV  and  magazines  than  for  radio.  Direct  mail  was  most  often  cited  as  the 
recall  source  by  the  age  and  education  groups  of  most  interest  to  the  Services.  The 
surveys  also  showed  differences  by  age,  AFQT  scores  (both  estimated  scores  derived  in 
YATS  and  ACOMS,  and  actual  scores  derived  from  New  Recruit  Surveys),  and  ethnicity. 
Younger  groups  and  those  with  higher  test  scores  spent  the  most  time  listening  to  radio, 
while  lower  AFQT  groups  were  the  heaviest  TV  watchers.  Higher  AFQT  groups  had  the 
greatest  degree  of  recall. 

The  relationship  between  awareness  and  perceptions  was  significant.  Those  who 
recalled  specific  Service  advertising  were  more  familiar  with  Service  offerings;  those  who 
were  familiar  with  Service  offerings  generally  had  a  more  positive  perception  of  that 
Service.  The  lesson  learned  is  best  exemplified  by  the  Army  experience. 

The  recruiting  success  of  the  Army  was  not  due  solely  to  the  size  of  its  advertising 
budget.  As  one  sage  official  stated,  spending  more  money  on  a  bad  product  will  only 
result  in  more  bad  advertising.  The  Army  was  successful  in  turning  around  its  image  by 
clearly  identifying  the  desires  of  the  target  market,  by  developing  incentives  to  satisfy  those 
desires,  and  by  designing  effective  strategies  and  executions  to  communicate  the  offerings. 
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Its  efforts  affected  propensity  because  its  products  were  in  line  with  youth  desires.  High 
awareness  levels  measured  in  various  surveys  verified  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army 
approach. 

The  Navy  slipped  significantly  in  terms  of  awareness  and  desirability  during  the 
1980s.  Its  own  strategic  study  confirmed  the  relatively  poor  perception  of  the  Navy.  Over 
the  last  two  years,  the  Navy  has  made  changes  in  its  product  offering,  its  strategy,  and  its 
message.  The  latest  YATS  report  (1989)  indicated  that  this  effort  is  yielding  positive 
results.  Propensity  levels  have  started  to  increase,  and  the  quality  of  Navy  recruits  relative 
to  the  other  Services  has  also  been  on  the  upswing. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  close  to  the  Army  in  developing  an  image  that  appealed  to 
a  particular  segment  of  youth.  It  was  very  successfuf  in  attracting  what  the  Corps 
considers  its  prime  market:  tough,  smart  youth  whose  primary  interests,  do  not  include 
college.  The  Air  Force,  despite  its  limited  resources,  relied  on  its  New  Recruit  Survey  and 
advertising  agency  focus  group  work  to  meet  youth  goals  and  to  transmit  its  message  as 
the  high-tech  Service. 

SUMMARY  OF  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SURVEYS 

Given  the  magnitude  of  reviewed  survey  research,  this  report  does  not  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey-by-survey  review;  rather  it  provides  an  overview  that  represents  a 
broad  sketch  of  the  corpus  of  survey  research.  Readers  interested  in  specific  surveys 
should  review  the  abstracts  in  the  Compendium  of  Market  Research  Studies. 


National  Longitiidinal  Surv^  of  Labor  Market  Experience 

The  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of  Labor  Market  Experience  (NLS)  were 
initiated  in  1966  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (DoL).  The  goal  of  the  NLS  was  to 
measure  and  track  labor  market  experiences  on  representative  male  and  female  samples 
of  the  U.S.  population.  By  1968,  four  cohorts  of  respondents  (different  age  range  and 
gender  combinations)  were  tracked  on  a  biennial,  and  in  some  cases  annual,  basis. 

In  1979,  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  DoL  and  DoD  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  a  new  youth  cohort  to  the  NLS  research  program,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of 
Youth  Labor  Force  Behavior  (NLS-Y).  The  NLS-Y  cohort  comprised  (1)  a  cross-section¬ 
al,  nationally  representative  sample  (6,111);  (2)  a  supplemental  sample  that 
overrepresented  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  low-income  whites  (5,295);  and  (3)  an  enlisted 
military  sample  (1,280).  Youth  in  the  cohort  ranged  in  age  from  14  to  21  in  1979.  The 
data  collected  from  the  NLS-Y  were  weighted  estimate  population  values.  As  of  the  early 
1980s,  surveys  of  the  two  male  cohorts  were  discontinued:  As  of  1990,  surveys  of  the  two 
female  cohorts  continued. 

Questions  related  to  military  service  were  included.  The  ASVAB  was  administered 
to  the  entire  NLS-Y  sample  in  1980,  providing  a  new  normative  base  for  the  enlistment 
test  (documented  in  the  Profile  of  American  Youth  study.  Center  for  Human  Resource 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  1988).  Many  variables  in  the  NLS-Y  provide  a 
longitudiiial  data  base  of  interest  to  military  research  on  relatively  large  numbers  of  youth 
who  chose  alternative  career  paths  (i.e.,  school,  civilian  work,  military  service).  Variables 
included: 
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•  Marital  history  •  Work  experience 

•  Schooling  •  Military  service 

•  Current  labor  force  status  •  Health 

•  Jobs/employee  information  •  Fertility 

•  Training  •  Income  and  assets 

•  Geographic  residence  •  ASVAB  scores 

The  retention  rate  for  NLS  cohort  members  has  averaged  approximately  96  percent. 

The  NLS  data  collection  methodology  was  relatively  sophisticated.  Surveys  were 
administered  to  cohort  members  primarily  through  face-to-face  interviews.  Interviewers 
were  extensively  trained  and  monitored,  and  data  verification  steps  were  followed 
throughout  the  data  collection  and  data  base  construction.  Public  use  data  files  are 
available  from  the  DoL,  and  files  containing  1980  NLS-Y  and  ASVAB  data  were  provided 
to  OSD  and  each  of  the  Services. 

The  documentation  of  the  NLS  data  base  is  quite  thorough,  including  references 
to  military  studies  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  projects  that  have  used  the  data  base. 
It  is  updated  regularly.  Considerable  military  research  has  used  the  NLS-Y  data  base,  but 
the  currency  of  the  data  is  questionable  since  the  military  emphasis  to  the  sample  was 
reduced  in  1984  and  the  ages  of  the  cohorts  are  now  relatively  old  (27  to  34  years). 

Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 

The  YATS  survey  research  program  is  rich  in  history.  YATS  is  an  ongoing  OSD- 
sponsored  survey  whose  ,  16-year  data  base  is  readily  accessible  to  all  Service  components 
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and  other  research  entities.  YATS  collects  data  from  nationally  representative  samples  of 
youth.  Spring  and  Fall  administrations  were  conducted  from  1976  to  1980.  From  1981 
to  1990,  the  surveys  consisted  only  of  Fall  administrations.  The  sample  was  broadened 
from  16-21-year-old  males  in  1975  to  16-24-year-old  males  and  females  in  1989.  The 
survey  uses  computer-assisted-telephone-inter/iewing  (CATI)  techniques.  Survey  data  are 
weighted  to  reflect  population  proportions.  A  description  of  each  wave  of  YATS  from 
1976  to  1988  (Derived  from  Laurence  &  Bridges,  1985)  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

General  content  areas  of  YATS  include: 

•  Measures  of  propensity  to  join  the  active  and  Reserve  military. 

•  Future  intentions  and  alternatives  to  military  service. 

•  Major  influences  and  attitudes  affecting  enlistment  decisions. 

•  Attitudes  toward  incentives,  advertising  exposure,  and  Service  images, 

•  Types  of  information-seeking  activities  and  contact  with  military  recruiters. 

•  Demographic  characteristics. 

While  the  content  of  the  YATS  has  changed  somewhat  over  the  years,  the  basic 
objectives  have  remained  the  same.  Since  it  is  not  affiliaced  with  any  specific  Service, 
YATS  is  an  "objective"  measure  of  the  enlistment  propensity  of  youth,  and  other  var'f  r  ics 
such  as  attitudes,  motivations,  characteristics,  and  advertising  effectiveness.  In  addirjor  to 
use  by  recruiting  and  advertising  managers,  YATS  data  have  also  been  used  by  Ser.icr 
and  OSD  manpower  planners  and  programmers  to  justify  resources  and  to  suppo-^  the 
implementation  of  recruiting  programs. 
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Since  YATS  data  are  collected  annually,  longitudinal  trends  are  analyzed,  YATS 
documentation  is  thorough,  allowing  relatively  easy  use  of  the  data  sets.  YATS  data  have 
been  merged  with  military  applicant  and  accession  files  to  estimate  the  probability  that 
those  taking  the  ASVAB  will  actually  enlist  in  the  military  (Orvis,  1982,  1984,  1986).  It 
was  found  that  youth  who  made  an  unaided  mention  of  joining  the  military  were  most 
likely  to  enlist  (49  percent);  youth '  without  an  unaided  mention,  but  with  positive 
propensity  were  less  likely  to  enlist  (15  percent).  Althou^n  those  with  a  negative 
propensity  were  least  likely  to  enlist  (5  percent),  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  the  number 
in  the  negative  propensity  group  is  much  greater.  Thus,  many  enlistees  do  come  from  the 
negative  group.  It  would  seem  prudent  to  conduct  research  to  better  understand  the 
negative  propensity  group,  and  what  causes  members  of  that  group  to  decide  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  enlist. 

The  probability  of  a  YATS  respondent  falling  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT 
distribution  was  estimated  (Orvis  et  al.,  1989)  using  demographic  information  such  as 
grades  in  sc..uui  and  parents’  level  of  education.  The  model  provides  recruiting  managers 
with  an  additional  tool  to  target  the  high-quality  youth  market.  Attempts  also  have  been 
made  to  use  YATS  data  to  profile  market  potential  at  the  local  level.  The  sample  sizes, 
while  efficient  for  analyse.s  of  the  general  population,  are  too  small  for  reliable  local  area 
analyses  of  propensity  and  attitude  data. 


ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  OBJECTIVES  MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM  (ACOMS) 

ACOMS  was  broader  than  YATS  and  was  designed  by  the  Army  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  representative  sample  of  American  youth,  and  it  also  solicited  information 
from  parents.  The  survey  questions  tap  primarily  Army  interests. 

ACOMS  supported  Army  assessment  of  advertising  program  effectiveness, 
advertising  strategy,  and  advertising  management  and  planning  for  future  strategy.  The 
survey  included  questions  on  educational/career  intentions  and  propensity,  importance  and 
knowledge  of  Army  attributes,  attitudes  toward  advertising,  media  habits,  slogan 
recognition,  parental  location,  social  influences,  and  tracking  information.  Analyses  focused 
on  Army  image  compared  to  other  Services,  the  dual-market  recruiting  strategy,  media 
habits,  recall  of  advertising,  knowledge  of  Army  offers,  and  parental  versus  youth 
perceptions  of  importance  of  attributes  and  the  perception  that  they  were  offered  by  the 
Army. 

ACOMS  was  planned  as  a  multiyear  longitudinal  study  with  sophisticated  sampling, 
administration,  and  tracking  techniques.  The  sample  was  representative  of  16-to-24-year- 
old  youth,  as  well  as  of  their  parents.  Administration  used  CATl  techniques.  The  rer 
sponse  rate  for  the  data  collection  from  October  1986  through  June  1987  was  63  percent. 
Household  screenings  were  completed  in  83  percent  of  the  sample,  and  actual  interviews 
were  conducted  in  76  percent  of  the  screened  households. 

The  ACOMS  data  showed  that  the  Army’s  image  was  broad  and  undifferentiated 
compared  to  the  other  Services,  Factor  analyses  indicated  that  most  attributes  mentioned 
(e.g.,  develop,  potential,  opportunity  to  become  more  mature,  work  with  high-tech  equip- 
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merit)  loaded  fairly  highly  (between  .546  and  .809)  on  a  single  factor  describing  the  Army 
image.  The  other  Services  were  characterized  by  two  distinct  factors  ~  an  internal  one 
related  to  opportunities  for  self-development,  and  an  external  one  related  to  environmental 
opportunities  such  as  value  to  a  civilian  career. 

Research  on  the  dual-market  concept  has  shown  that  work-oriented  high  school 
students  are  a  more  favorable  market  for  Army  recruiters  than  collegeroriented  students. 
Work-oriented  students  display  higher  unaided  (5.2%)  and  aided  (29.2%)  intentions 
(College  students  1.6%  and  204%,  respectively),  and  they  also  are  more  likely  to  agree 
with  the  important  Army  attributes  (77.2%  compared  to  72.9%).  Analyses  compared 
youths’  perceptions  of  the  Army  with  their  parents’  perceptions.  About  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  young  men  and  their  parents  believed  that  an  attribute  was  important,  but  parents 
were  less  likely  to  agree  that  the  Army  offers  the  attributes.  Differences  bepveen  the 
importance  of  an  attribute  and  whether  it  is  attainable  in  the  Army  were  greater  for 
parents. 

The  ACOMS  provided  valuable  lessons  on  survey  research  in  the  military. 
While  the  data  had  the  potential  to  be  very  useful  to  Army  advertisers,  a  number  of 
factors  combined  to  bring  the  research  to  a  halt  after  the  first  year.  The  cost  and  size  of 
the  program  were  significant  factors,  and  when  research  budgets  were  cut  the  ACOMS  was 
a  vulnerable  target.  The  complexity  of  the  study  design  and  difficulty  in  working  with  the 
data  also  worked  to  its  disadvantage.  The  difficulties  with  using  the  ACOMS  data  base 
also  discouraged  wide  usage  outside  the  Array.  Separate  ACOMS  reports  describe  the 
survey  design,  survey  analyses,  survey  methods,  users’  manuals,  and  supplementary  ‘abula- 
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tions.  On  hindsight,  ACOMS  was  too  ambitious.  It  encompassed  all  areas  of  market 
research  rather  than  focxising  on  specific  objectives.  ,  This  created  technical  difficylties. 
Specialized  training  was  required  to  access  and  use  the  data  base.  ACOMS  was  also 
expensive  to  maintain.  The  documentation  would  be  excfeptionally  helpful  in  designing 
future  studies.  ^ 

During  the  project  workshop,  attendees  suggested  that  future  work  similar  to 
ACOMS  also  should  identify  possible  obstacles  to  enlistment.  The  consensus  was  that  the 
Services  need  to  understand  the  objections  youth  have  against  enlisting.  This  information 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  overcoming  erroneous  perceptions  and  minimizing  legitimate 
concerns. 


NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEY  (NRS) 

The  Services  have  tried  to  learn  more  about  what  irtotivates  youth  to  enlist  by 
surveying  new  recruits.  Each  has  an  NRS,  administered  to  recruits  at  basic  training, 
focusing  on  enlistment  motivations.  The  NRS  has  been  driven  largely  by  operational 
rather  than  theoretical  concerns.  Thus,  data  analysis  was  generally  directed  toward  specific 
issues  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Army,  not  published.  A  content  comparison  of  the 
four  Service  NRSs  as  of  1987  is  presented  in  Table  2.2. 
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'New  Rccrait*  Swvev  Oocatioin  Common  to  Pow.  Thiec.  and  Tew  &»yH;e  Shtycb 


QUESTION  ARE.\ 

Air 

Marine 

Fiorce 

Navy 

Con» 

Army 

ALL  FOUR  SERVICES 

' 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  MAIL-OUT 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIFIC  ADS 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIHC  MAG.  ADS 

YES 

YES  , 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECinC  PAPER  AD 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIRC  RADIO  AD 

YES 

YES 

,  YES 

YES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIRC  TV  ADS 

YES 

■  YES 

YES 

YES 

BENEFIT  -  JOB/SKILL  TRAINING 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  MARITAL  STATUS 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  RACE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  ENLIST  WITH 

COUNSELOR 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  ENUST  WITH  FATHER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  WriH  MOTHER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  WITH  SPOUSE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  ENLIST  WITH  TEACHER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  FATHER  EVER  IN  SERVICE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  FRIEND  IN-SERVICE  RECOMMEND  YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  INDIVIDUAL(S)  INFLUENCE  ENLIST  YES 

YES 

YES  , 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  REASON(S)  FOR  ENLISTMENT 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

OPTION  -  OTHER  SERVICE  WOULD  JOIN 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

RECRUITER  -  FIRST  CONTACT  WITH  RECRUITER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

THREE  SERVICES 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIFIC  BILLBOARD 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  AGRICULTURAL  MAGS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  AUTOMOTIVE  MAGS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  ENTERTAINMENT  MAGS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  ETHNIC  MAGS 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  NEWS  MAGS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  SPORTS  MAGS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  TRADE/TECH  MAGS 

YES 

— 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  YOUTH  M.  GS 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  TYPE  OF  RADIO  LISTENING 

YES 

YES 

■  YES 

ADS  -  TYPE  OF  TV  MOST  PREFER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

ADS  -  WHEN  WATCH  CABLE  TV 

YES 

— 

YES 

YES 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  ACE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

- 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  ENLISTMENT  AREA 

YES 

YES 

— 

YES 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  POPULATION  OF  HOME 

' 

WHEN  ENLIST 

YES 

YES 

YES 

DEMOGRAPHIC  -  PRIMARY  STATUS  WHEN 

ENLIST 

YES 

- 

YES 

YES 

(Continued) 
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Table  Ul  (Continued) 


*Ncw  Rccnrit*  Survey  Oueationa  Common  to  Four.  Three,  and  Two  Service  Surveys 


QUESTION  AREA 

Air 

Marine 

Tlnee  Scntkn.  CbBL 

Force 

Nawv 

Com 

Army 

demographic  -  SEX 

YES 

YES 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

YES 

•• 

YES 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  LAST  ATTENDED  YES 
INFLUENCER  -  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON 

— 

... 

YES 

ENLIST 

YES 

— 

YES 

YES 

OPTION  -  ENLIST  UNDER  DEP 

YES 

YES 

— 

YES 

OPTION  -  RATE  LIFE  GOALS 

RECRUITER  -  CONTACT  WITH  OTHER 

YES 

YES 

YES 

— 

RECRUITERS 

YES 

YES 

YES 

SERVICE  -  RATE  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  SERVICE 

— 

YES 

YES 

YES 

SERVICE  -  WHEN  DECIDE  JOIN  SPEC  BRANCH 

YES 

YES 

.  - 

YES 

TWO  SERVICES 

■ 

ADS  -  BELIEVABILITY  OF  SERVICE  ADS 

YES 

•• 

YES 

•• 

ADS  .  RATE  DISPLAY 

YES 

YES 

•• 

.. 

ADS  .  RATE  DOD  ADS 

YES 

YES 

•• 

ADS  -  RATE  SERVICE  SPECIFIC  MOVIES 

YES 

YES 

..  ' 

ADS  -  TIME  READING  FAMILY  MAGAZINES 

YES 

•• 

.. 

YES 

ADS  -  WHEN  LISTEN  RADIO 

YES 

•• 

.. 

YES 

ADS  -  WHEN  WATCH  TV 

YES 

•• 

•• 

YES 

BENEFIT  -  DENTAL  CARE 

YES 

'  YES 

BENEFIT  -  ENROLLED  IN  G.I.  BILL 

YES 

•• 

YES 

BENEFIT  -  MEDICAL  CARE 

YES 

YES 

.. 

BENEFIT  -  PAY/ALLOWANCES 

YES 

YES 

.. 

.. 

BENEFIT  ■  RECREATION  FACILITIES/PROGRAMS 

YES 

YES 

— 

BENEFIT  -  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

YES 

YES 

— 

— 

BENEFIT  -  TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES 

YES 

YES 

.. 

BENEFIT  -  WOULD  YOU  ENROLL  IN  G.I.  BILL 

YES 

.  •- 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  NON  H.S.  GRAD  -  GED  Y  or  N 

.. 

YES 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  TAKE  ASV.AB  AT  H.S. 
education  -  TYPE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

YES 

YES 

— 

PROGRAM 

YES 

.. 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  FUTURE  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS 

YES 

•• 

.. 

YES 

EDUCATION  -  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  LAST  ATTENDED  YES 

«• 

YES 

INFLUENCER  -  DISCUSS  ENLIST  WITH  SIBLINGS 

YES 

..  . 

YES 

.. 

INFLUENCER  -  MOTHER  EVER  SERVE 

YES 

YES 

.. 

.. 

OPTION  -  ACTION  IF  COULDNT  ENLIST 

YES 

•• 

.. 

YES 

RECRUITER  -  RECRUITERS’  KNOWLEDGE 

YES 

YES 

•• 

SERVICE  -  ACCURACY  OF  INFO  ON  JCB 

YES 

•• 

•• 

YES 

SERVICE  -  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAREER  FIELD 

YES 

..  ■ 

YES 

•• 

SERVICE  -  IMAGE/PRESTIGE  OF  SERVICE 

« 

YES 

YES 

.. 

SERVICE  -  PLANS  TO  MAKE  SERVICE  CAREER  ' 

YES 

YES 

.. 

SERVICE  .  WHEN  DECIDE  TO  JOIN  MILITARY 

YES 

YES 

.. 

SERVICE  -  YOU  RECOMMEND  OTHER  ENLIST 

YES 

-- 

-- 

YES 

a  As  of  1987. 
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The  Anny  has  the  best  documented  NRS  data  base,  so  this  review  focused  upon 
those  surveys.  This  research  program  collects  data  at  eight  Army  Reception  Battalions. 
It  began  in  response  to  questions  posed  by  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(DCSPER)  regarding  the  demographics  and  enlistment  motivations  of  Army  recruits.  The 
DCSPER’s  questions  included  the  following: 

•  Who  is  enlisting  in  the  Army  and  why? 

•  Who  are  the  AFQT  Categories  I-IIIAs  (individuals  scoring  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  AFQT)  and  where  do  they  come  from? 

•  Why  have  recent  recruits  joined,  and  what  is  their  propensity  to  remain  in  the 
Service? 

•  What  recruiting  practices/advertising  are  the  most  successful  and  why? 

In  1982,  the  NRS  was  first  administered  to  Army  recruits.^  Through  1989,  the 
Army  NRS  had  four  forms.  Three  forms  had  overlapping  content  and  were  completed 
by  Regular  Army  recruits;  the  fourth  form  was  completed  by  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  recruits.  Although  survey  content  varied  from  year  to  year,  it  generally  covered  at 
least  three  areas:  (1)  demographics,  initial  contacts  with  the  Army,  and  reasons  for 
enlistment;  (2)  advertising;  and  (3)  education  and  employment  history.  The  survey  grew 
steadily  longer  throughout  the  years  until  1990,  when  it  was  shortened  considerably.  NRS 
■was  fairly  well-documented  from  1982  to  1987.  Since  1987,  the  documentation  has  not 
been  published  for  public  release.  The  documentation  each  year  consists  of  a  user’s 


^  The  first  Army  new  recruit  survey  was  called  the  1982  DA  Survey  of  Personnel 
Entering  the  Army.  In  1983,  the  name  was  changed.  It  and  all  subsequent  recrui^  surveys 
were  entitled  the  Survey  of  Army  Recruits. 


technical  manual,  a  set  of  codebooks,  and  a  set  of  volumes  which  display  cross-tabulated 
results. 

The  NRS  was  initially  administered  only  during  the  summer.  To  test  for  seasonal 
effects,  it  was  also  administered  in  winter  1983  (although  this  data  collection  was  not 
publicly  documented),  and  winters  1984  and  1985.  In  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  the  Army 
used  a  year-round  sampling.  In  1990,  the,  Army  returned  to  summer-only  data  collections. 
The  decision  was  based  on  resource  considerations  and  on  analyses  which  indicated  that 
seasonal  variation  would  not  compromise  the  validity  of  data  collected. 

Data  from  the  Army  NRS  clearly  indicated  the  importance  of  specific  factors  in  a 
recruit’s  decision  to  enlist.  Important  factors  were  self-improvement  (including  learning 
skills  to  prepare  for  post-Army  life  in  the  civilian  sector),  money  for  education,  and  job 
skills.  The  analyses  showed  different  effects  between  demographic  groups.  For  example, 
higher  aptitude  youth  were  influenced  more  by  money  for  education  and  shorter  terms  of 
enlistment,  while  new  recruits  with  lower  test  scores  had  been  attracted  by  job  skills, 
longer  enlistments,  and  benefits. 

Review  of  the  NRS  over  a  4-year  period  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  showed  different  listening  patterns  for  youth  with  higher 
and  lower  aptitude.  Higher  scoring  youth  showed  significant  exposure  and  reaction  to  TV, 
although  they  watched  less  television  than  other  recruits.  Recruits  reported  over  20  hours 
per  week  pf  radio  listening  time  (primarily  FM  stations),  with  higher  test  scorers  the 
heavier  listeners  during  the  day  and  early  evening.  Lower  scoring  youth  listened  to  more 
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radio  during  the  late  night  and  very  early  morning  hours.  Magazine  reading  was  relatively 
low. 

In  sum,  the  Army  NRS  is  a  robust  tool  that  has  been  valuable  to  the  Army 
research  community,  manpower  planners,  and  recruiting  managers.  A  key  point  that 
differentiated  the  Army  NRS  from  the  surveys  of  the  other  Services  was  that  the  Army 
NRS  captures  the  social  security  number  of  respondents.  The  SSN  permits  researchers 
to  merge  data  from  distinct  market  segments,  and  to  obtain  realistic  market  information. 
Until  1989,  the  other  Services  did  not  record  the  SSN  (in  some  instances,  they  did  not 
obtain  any  demographic  information).  Thus,  the  usefulness  of  NRS  results  from  the  other 
Services  is  questionable. 

Miscellaneous  Propensity/Incentivc  Surveys 

A  number  of  surveys  were  included  in  the  area  of  understanding  the  market  that 
were  not  part  of  a  large,  documented  survey  research  program.  Most  were  either  one¬ 
time  surveys  that  measured  specific  concerns  of  researchers  (e.g.,  surveys  of  enlistment 
incentives)  or  contained  proprietary  data  (e.g.,  the  Navy  Strategic  Study  conducted  by 
BBDO-New  York,  the  Navy’s  advertising  agency).  These  studies  were  divided  into  two 
types:  (1)  surveys  of  enlistment  incentives,  and  (2)  general  propensity  surveys. 

Surveys  of  Enlistment  Incentives.  The  surveys  of  enlistment  incentives  assessed  the 
attitudes  of  the  prime  youth  market  toward  different  options  (Fisher  &  Rigg,  1974;  Kaplan 
&  Harris,  1983,  1986).  Options  included  both  monetary  incentives  (e.g.,  money  for  college 
and  enlistment  bonuses),  and  non-monetary  incentives  (e.g.,  station  of  choice).  These 
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instruments  examined  the  imderlying  motivators  of  Service  enlistment  (ranging  from  skill 
training  to  getting  away  from  home)  that  would  attract  segments  of  the  youth  market. 

Certain  military  benefits  (e.g.,  retirement,  medical  services,  guaranteed  salary)  also 
were  assessed  for  their  tisefulness  as  incentives.  Differences  in  attractiveness  of  incentives 
by  quality  level  and  propensity  were  discussed.  Kaplan  reported  that  the  highest  rated 
reasons  were  those  available  to  everyone:  guaranteed  monthly  salary,  free  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  retirement  benefits.  Also  highly  rated  were  on-the-job  training,  money 
for  college,  and  service  to  country.  Youth  who  had  higher  AFQT  scores  preferred 
educational  benefits  and  lower  scoring  youth  preferred  skill-related  incentives.  Other  well¬ 
rated  incentives  were  guaranteed  choice  of  duty  station  and  low  interest  loans  for  buying 
a  home.  Kaplan’s  findings,  derived  from  high  school  students  who  volunteered  to  take  the 
survey,  differed  from  many  other  surveys  in  finding  that  economic  reasons  were  the  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  youth  enlisted. 

General  Propensity  Surveys.  Except  for  ACOMS,  most  Service  general  population 
surveys  have  not  been  published.  During  site  visits  to  Service  recruiting  headquarters,  the 
project  staff  received  briefings  on  the  design  and  findings  of  the  studies  for  use  in  this 
project.  Surveys  completed  by  the  Service  advertising  agencies  contain  proprietary  d^ta. 
However,  it,  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Services  if  youth  market  information 
from  agency  surveys  were  shared,  particularly  since  many  contain  across-Service 
perceptions  of  youth. 
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Recruiting  Specific  Subgroups 

Market  research  studies  focusing  on  subgroups  have  been  analyzed  separately.  The 
studies  normally  involved  separate  data  collections,  sampling  specific  subgroups  of  interest, 
or  analyses  combining  surveys  and  data  files.  Three  subgroups  of  interest  to  the  military 
(aside  from  their  primary  interest  of  young  males)  are  women,  older  males,  and  minorities. 

Studies  on  women  (Grey  Marketing,  1980;  Kiplinger  et  al.,  1985)  and  older  males 
(Borack,  1982;  Finnessy,  1984)  used  YATS  data  or  surveys  similar  to  YATS.  Propensity 
to  join  the  military,  attractiveness  of  incentives.  Service  preference,  and  the  relationship 
between  propensity  and  enlistment  were  analyzed.  The  few  studies  of  minorities  consisted 
only  of  quality-level  research  of  black  high  school  students  (Market  Facts,  1982)  and 
examining  qualification  requirements  for  Hispanics  (Wood,  1986). 

Research  on  propensity  and  attitudes  on  incentives  for  subgroups  (women,  older 
males,  and  minorities)  did  hot  provide  a  significant  amount  of  data,  and  the  data  were 
outdated.  Given  the  growing  percentage  of  these  groups  m  the  entry-level  job  market,  the 
issue  is  whether  data  should  be  routinely  collected  for  subgroups  via  specific  surveys. 

Surveys  of  Reserve  Components 

While  general  surveys  contain  sections  regarding  the  Reserve  Components,  these 
surveys  were  really  aimed  at  active  component  recruiting.  Relatively  few  studies  were 
aimed  exclusively  at  the  Reserve  Component  market.  Two  were  reviewed  (Associates  for 
Research  in  Behavior,  1980;  Klopp,  1982).  The  former  surveyed  enlisted  personnel  on 
their  intentions  to  join  the  Reserves,  and  the  latter  was  addressed  to  current  Reserves. 
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Data  analyses  included  propensity  to  join  the  Reserves;  subgroup  differences;  awareness 
of  Guard/R.eserve  opportimities;  impact  of  civilian  company  policy  on  intentions;  and  effect 
of  enlistment  incentives  on  propensity. 

Propensity  to  join  the  Reserves  varied  from  9  to  25  percent,  with  the  highest 
propensity  for  non-prior  service  males.  Former  active  duty  service  females  not  in  the 
Reser\'es  had  the  lowest  propensity.  Positive  propensity  individuals  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  be  single,  to,  be  members  of  a  minority  group,  and  to  have  at  least  one  ffiend 
thinking  about  joining  the  military.  Other  positive  influences  on  joining  the  Reserves  were 
working  for  a  company  with  a  favorable  policy  toward  Reserve  participation,  and  believing 
that  participation  would  help  in  their  civilian  jobs.  One-time  enlistment  bonuses  were 
more  attractive  than  educational  assistance,  except  for  those  planning  on  continuing  their 
education.  The  data,  ind'ea  ted  differences  in  reasons  for  enlisting.  For  those  already  in 
the  Reserve  Components,  e  mo-'t  important  reasons  stated  for  joining  were  extra  mon¬ 
ey  (48  percent),  retiremeni  bcactils  (42  percent),  and  service  to  country  (35  percent). 

Research  on  the  Rs's  "ve  market  needs  to  be  updated  and  focused  to  address 
Reserve  recruiting  constraints.  For  example,  Reserve  recruiting  relies  on  the  ability  to 
enlist  for  vacancies  in  the  local  geographic  area.  There  is  also  a  need  for  quick-turna¬ 
round,  qualitative  type  studies  on  incidents  such  as  Operation  Desert  Storm  for  the 
Reserves.  Reserve  recruiting  studies  are  not  often  published  or  disseminated  to  the 
recruiting  community.  There  may  be  findings  within  Reserve  studies  that  have  particular 
relevance  to  the  regular  components. 
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Individual  Enlistment  Decision  Making 

The  surveys  that  comprise  the  heart  of  "Understanding  the  Market"  are  based 
primarily  on  immediate,  applied  informational  needs.  There  also  were  some  studies 
examining  the  individual  enlistment  decision-making  process.  Described  here  are  a  study 
by  Hosek  and  Peterson  in  the  early  1980s,  and  an  Army  research  program  on  "Modeling 
the  Enlistment  Decision"  sponsored  by  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  (ARI)  later  in  the  1980s. 

Hosek  and  Peterson  (1983)  developed  a  "choice-based"  sample  data  base  by 
combining  military  respondents  to  the  1979  DoD  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining 
Station  (AFEES)  Survey  and  civilian  respondents  from  the  1979  National  Longitudinal 
Survey  of  Youth  Labor  Force  Behavior  (NLS-Y).  Although  their  efforts  highlighted  the 
need  for  individual-level  research,  little  research  that  has  taken  advantage  of  their  data 
base  has  been  published.  Their  own  arialyses  focused  on  educational  variables.  They 
suggested  that  high  school  seniors  who  planned  more  education  were  less  likely  to  enlist, 
whereas  non-student  high  school  graduates  who  expected  more  education  were  more  likely 
to  enlist. 

The  "Modeling  the  Enlistment  Decision"  research  program  included  selection  of 
theoretical  models  most  suitable  for  enlistment  decision  making  and  the  development  of 
tools  to  measure  variables  in  the  models.  The  primary  model  selected  was  based  on 
Fishbein-Ajzen  expectancy  theory.  The  Career  Decision  Survey  was  developed  to  measure 
Fishbein-Ajzen  variables  (e.g.,  behaviors,  attitudes,  beliefs,  social  influences),  as  well  as 
information  that  could  be  analyzed  using  Hammond’s  Social  Judgment  Theory  model. 
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The  Career  Decision  Survey  was  administered  to  1,046  Army  prospects.  (About 
80  percent  of  the  sample  was  drawn  from  lead  refinement  lists  that  included  individuals 
who  had  responded  to  Army  advertising  or  were  recruiting  station  walk-ins;  the  fest  was 
the  17-20-year-old  subset  of  a  national  probability  sample.)  Two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
had  discussed  this  career  option  with  someone,  and  one-third  had  seriously  considered 
Army  enlistment.  The  decision  model  accounted  for  between  46  and  61  percent  of  the 
variance  in  respondent  career  intentions.  Individuals  who  were  high  school  graduates  were 
more  influenced  by  work-related  variables,  such  as  employment  status,  wage  rates,  and 
labor  force  experience.  On  the  otner  hand,  high  school  seniors  were  more  influenced  by 
education-related  variables,  such  as  learning  proficiency  and  ability  to  finance  further 
education.  Development  and  administration  of  the  Career  Decision  Survey  were  well- 
documented.  Much  of  the  data,  however,  have  not  been  analyzed. 

Approaches  such  as  those  used  by  Hosek  and  Peterson  (with  their  "choice-based" 
sample)  and  the  Army  (with  its  "Modeling  the  Enlistment  Decision"  project)  have  merit 
for  providing  tools  and  information  of  value  to  military  marketing  research. 

Army  Experience  Survey  (AES) 

The  Army  assessed  the  characteristics  and  motivations  behind  enlistment  and 
separation,  and  the  attitudes  and  experiences  of  former  soldiers  with  the  Army  Experience 
Survey  (AES).  Respondents  provided  enlistment-related  information  that  was  clearly 
retrospective  in  nature.  The  AES  was  undertaken  in  response  to  questions  posed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  1984-1985  timeframe.  These  questions  were: 


•  Where  do  Army  veterans  go  and  what  do  they  do? 

•  Was  the  Army  helpful  to  them? 

•  Are  they  favorably  disposed  to  joining  the  Eese;  es? 

• ,  Do  they  view  their  service  in  a  citizenship  role? 

The  AES  included  questions  related  to  demographics  and  attitudes,  perceptions,  and 
experiences  assodateJ  with  both  military  and  civilian  life.  The  instrument  incorporated 
many  items  from,  other  surveys  (etg.,  YATS).  AES  data  were  collected  April-July  1985 
from  five  samples  of  veterans  who  left  service  during  FY82  through  FY84.  The  samples 
included  first-term  separatees  (5,131);  first-term  attritees  (1,616);  veterans  who  had  served 
more  than  one  term,  but  had  not  retired  (1,098);  retirees  (500);  and  ARI  Exit  Survey 
respondents  (267).  The  project’s  primary  focus  was  on  first-term  separatees.  It  was 
administered  via  multi-wave  mailings  with  telephone  follow-up. 

The  AES  data  base  is  fairly  rich.  Carefully  constructed,  and  still  reasonably  current. 
Relatively  little  analysis  of  the  data  has  been  published.  Primary  documentation  consists 
of  a  data  sourcebook  and  user’s  manual,  a  report  of  the  study  methodology,  and  several 
volumes  of  tabular  data. 

As  part  of  the  AES,  researchers  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  methods  for  tracking 
down  veterans.  Results  may  be  useful  for  similar  data  collections  in  the  future.  Surveys 
of  veterans  could  be  improved  by  tracking  veterans  who  were  initially  given  surveys  as  new 
recruits  and  comparing  their  "before  and  after"  responses.  Identifying  changes  ttist  take 
place  during  military  service  would  aid  nderstanding  of  the  entire  enlistraent/reenlistment 
decision  process. 
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CONCLUSIONS  ON  UNT>ERSTANDING  THE  MARKET 


Service  recruiting  managers  expressed  a  number  of  concerns.  The  first  dealt  with 
the  length  of  time  required  to  analyze  suivey  data  and  document  survey  findings.  The 
Services  conducted  a  number  of  in-house  awareness  and  attitude  tracking  studies  to  try 
to  obtain  more  rapid  information.  Another  frequent  comment  heard  dealt  with  the 
redundancy  in  survey  work.  Many  of  the  surveys  addressed  the  same  issues,  and  the  data 
pointed  to  the  same  findings. 

Discussions  with  recruiting  managers  also  suggested  the  need  for  periodic  market 
pulsing.  Periodic  pulsing  is  a  technique  in  which  a  panel  of  respondents  is  interviewed 
repeatedly  over  time.  The  technique  permits  measurement  of  changes  in  attitudes,  per¬ 
ceptions,  beliefs,  and  values  of  segments  of  the  youth  market  in  response  to  Service  or 
external  events.  For  example,  periodic  pulsing  would  provide  cross-sectional  surveys  to 
indicate  the  impact  of  modified  policies.  The  dual  objectives  of  such  cross-sectional 
surveys  are  to: 

•  Measure  the  attitudes,  perceptions,  beliefs,  and  values  of  a  subpopulation, 

•  Rapidly  identify  changes  in  direction  and  magnitude  in  attitudes,  perception,  etc. 
Attitude  trends  are  frequently  a  more  important  consideration  than  .intensity 
measured  at  a  single  point  in  time. 

A  third  observation  was  that  survey  research  has  yielded  quality  data  that  have  not 
been  fully  used.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  researchers  being  unaware  of  survey  results  that 
were  i.ever  published  in  the  public  domain.  Shifting  priorities  and  a  shortage  of  research 
staff  within  certain  recruiting  commands  were  also  identified  as  contributing  factors.  There 


appears  to  be  a  strong  need  for  a  central  agent  to  collect  and  disseminate  market  research 
survey  data.  This  may  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  research  findings,  and  facilitate  the 
sharing  of  work  within  and  across  Services. 

The  Services  agree  that  survey  data  provide  a  wealth  of  information  regarding  the 
lifestyles,  values,  attitudes,  and  aspirations  of  youth  and  of  youth  perceptions  regarding 
advertising.  The  data  also  point  to  avenues  for  exploration  regarding  what  will  swing  a 
youth’s  decision  toward  a  military  enlistment.  That  information  would  be  even  more  useful 
if  a  system  and  procedures  are  developed  to  obtain  and  apply  data  in  a  more  rapid 
fashion.  Recommendations  in  regard  to  such  a  system  and  procedures  are  in  the 
management  report  (Title:  Summary  of  Military  Manpower  Market  Research  Studies: 
A  Management  Report),  September  1991,  FR-PRD-91-10), 
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Chapter  3 

roEimFYING  THE  MARKET 


The  decision  to  transition  to  the  All- Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  carried  with  it  an 
implicit  decision  to  emphasize  an  occupational  rather  than  an  institutional  approach  to 
recruiting.  That  is,  youth  would  be  offered  tangible  rewards  (e.g.,  pay  comparable  to 
civilian  earnings,  bonuses,  occupational  choice  and  training)  in  contrast  to  the  traditional 
appeal  to  intangibles  such  as  service  to  country.  Without  conscription,  the  Services  had 
to  compete  directly  with  the  private  sector  and  post-secondary  schools  for  bright  young 
recruits.  To  compete  effectively,  sufficient  levels  of  recruiting  resources  and  incentive 
programs  had  to  be  justified  in  the  budget  process.  Once  acquired,  resources  had  to  be 
allocated  efficiently  among  recruiting  programs  and  territories.  The  key  to  solving  these 
problems  was  quantifying  the  impact  of  economic  and  other  variables  on  the  supply  of 
enlistments. 


STUDIES  OF  ENUSTMENT  SUPPLY 

Using  the  models  from  the  President’s  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
(Volumes  I  and  II,  1971)  as  a  starting  point,  the  Services  sponsored  research  to  uncover 
the  relationships  among  the  variables  that  influenced  enlistment  decisions  by  individuals. 
This  body  of  research  was  known  commonly  as  studies  of  enlistment  supply. 

In  general,  enlistment  supply  studies  estimated  mathematical  relationships  between 
the  number  of  enlistments  (accessions  or  contracts)  and  a  variety  of  explanatory  variables. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  studies  of  enlistment  supply  were  constructed  within  a  labor  supply 
framework.  On  the  basis  of  a  time-series/cross-sectional  study  of  enlistment  supply  across 
the  four  Services,  1976-1982,  as  outlined  at  the  conference  of  the  Southern  Economic  As¬ 
sociation  (Goldberg  &  Greenston,  1983),  enlistments  were  viewed  as  heavily  influenced 
by  economic  considerations.  It  was  assumed  that  individuals  compare  work  in  the  military 
with  work  in  the  private  sector,  and  select  the  one  that  maximizes  economic  benefits.  The 
basic  assumption  was  that  the  inclination  to  enlist  would  increase  if  there  were  an  increase 
either  in  military  pay  or  in  unemployment. 

Studies  focused  on  the  effects  of  various  controllable  and  exogenous  variables. 
Examples  include  relative  military  compensation  (the  ratio  of  civilian  wages  to  military 
compensation  that  includes  pay,  tax  advantages,  and  subsistence),  youth  unemployment, 
and  recruiting  effort.  A  complete  list  of  explanatory  variables  is  shown  in  Table  3.1. 

Development  of  Enlistment  Supply  Models 

Analysts  developed  enlistment  supply  models  using  econometric  regression-based 
techniques.  In  genera!,  enlistment  supply  studies  had  four  main  purposes:  (1)  production 
of  long-term  forecasts  (5-7  years)  of  enlistment  contracts  or  accessions;  (2)  computation 
of  economic  elasticities  of  variables  affecting  the  enlistment  decision;  (3)  quantitative 
insights  into  resource  allocations;  and  (4)  short-term  forecasts  (up  to  12  months)  to  fore¬ 
warn  of  impending  supply/demand  disequilibrium  that  would  necessitate  policy  changes. 
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The  techniques  employed  in  the  models  ranged  from  simple  ordinary  least  squares 
(OLS)  regression  using  aggregate,  cross-sectional  data  to  more  sophisticated,  stochastically 
linked  switching  regressions  designed  to  account  for  supply-demand  constrained  functions, 
simultaneity  bias,  and  autocorrelation.  The  selection  of  variables  and  estimation  technique 
was  influenced  by  the  specific  goal  at  hand. 
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Table  3.2  provides  a  summary  of  the  models  reviewed.  Researchers  employed  the 
concept  of  elasticity  when  reporting  supply  effects.  The  elasicity  of  supply  of  a  factor  is 
the  percentage  change  in  enlistments  for  a  one-percent  change  in  the  factor.  For  example, 
an  elasticity  of  0.5  for  recruiters  means  that  a  one-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
recruiters  would  result  in  a  half  a  percent  increase  in  enlistments. 

Studies  of  enlistment  supply  show  wide  variations  in  the  type  of  data,  explanatory 
variables,  and  the  functional  form  of  the  estimated  relationships.  Through  1983,  studies 
yielded  more  questions  than  answers.  While  most  authors  agreed  on  the  direction  of 
effects,  there  was  wide  divergence  in  magnitude.  For  example,  reported  elasticities  for 
recruiters  ranged  from  0.08  (Amey  et  al.,  1976)  to  1.20  (Amey,  1983);  wage  elasticities 
from  -.80  (Dertouzos,  1984)  to  4.16  (Kostiuk  &  Grogen,  1987);  advertising  elasticities  from 
-.04  (Amey  et  al.,  1976)  to  3.01  (Bres,  et  al.  1981);  and  unemployment  elasticities  from 
-.09  (Goldberg,  1 982)  to  2.3  (Daula  &  Smith,  1984).  The  variations  primarily  reflect 
omitted  or  incompletely  measured  variables.  Some  were  due  to  the  time  periods  studied; 
for  example,  Amey’s  -.04  advertising  elasticity  was  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  when  draft  attitudes  strongly  affected  supply. 

To  understand  the  differences,  one  must  remember  that  the  early  research  efforts 
had  no  established  baseline.  Military  manpower  market  research  was  in  its  infancy,  with 
all  that  implies  -  the  selection  of  dependent  variables  eventually  found  to  be  incorrect, 
data  that  were  at  an  overly  aggregated  level,  and,  given  the  newness  of  the  AVF,  an 
inability  to  gather  data  over  time.  Therefore,  the  early  work  on  enlistment  supply  should 
be  viewed  not  so  much  in  terms  of  a  synthesis  where  one  tries  to  bring  together  divergent 
views,  but  in  terms  of  what  was  learned  regarding  the  process  of  estimating  supply. 
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TaWe  3.2 

Summary  of  Activa  Duty  Econometric  Supply  Models 
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Research  Approaches  and  Concerns 

Described  below  are  three  ways  in  which  study  authors  built  upon  lessons  learned. 
These  involved  periodic  reviews  of  existing  models  to  determine  differences,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses;  use  of  earlier  models  as  a  baseline  for  new  direction;  and  periodic  updating 
of  models  by  the  primary  author. 

Periodic  Reviews.  These  studies  represented  detailed  reviews  of  selected  models. 
The  reviews  pointed  out  differences  in  approaches,  identified  the  major  strengths 
associated  with  the  studies,  and  explained  their  shortfalls  or  weaknesses.  The  output 
product  was  normally  a  set  of  recommendations  which  would  help  provide  a  roadmap  for 
future  research,  in  contrast  to  the  development  of  a  new  model.  Examples  included: 

•  Econometric  Models  of  Armed  Forces  Enlistment  Levels  (Amey,  Fechter,  Huck, 
Midlam,  1976).  This  study  reviewed  17  time-series,  cross-sectional,  and 
pooled  time-series/cross-sectional  studies  and  analyses.  The  studies  reviewed 
covered  the  periods  1958-1965  and  1970-1973,  and  represented  the  major 
feasibility  studies  for  the  AVF. 

•  Factors  Affecting  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  (KJopp,  1981).  This  effort  compared 
seven  supply  models  that  used  economic  variables  to  predict  the  dependent 
variable. 

•  Department  of  Defense  and  Navy  Personnel  Supply  Models  (Cirie,  Miller,  & 
Sinaiko,  1981).  This  was  the  report  of  a  workshop  that  compared  and 
evaluated  three  supply  models  developed  by  RAND,  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  and  Duke  University. 

•  A  Framework  for  Integrating  Alternative  Military  Manpower  Supply  Methods 
(Borack,  1984).  This  study  examined  both  econometric  models  and 
demographic  analyses  conducted  for  the  1973  to  1984  time  period. 

Baseline  Approach.  The  second  type  of  study  started  with  a  baseline  that  compared 
acknowledged  and/or  identified  deficiencies  associated  with  past  enlistment  supply  models. 
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The  new  study  authors  then  provided  a  mode!  believed  to  improve  upon  past  models. 
Examples  include: 

•  Enlistment  Supply,  Recmiter  Objectives,  and  the  All^  Volunteer  Army  (Dertouzos, 
1984).  This  study  demonstrated  that  previous  models  were  deficient  in 
focusing  exclusively  on  supply  of  single  categories  of  enlistments.  It  then 
factored  in  demand  variables  (recruiter  incentives  and  quotas)  to  develop 
more  accurate  elasticity  estimates  of  high-quality  enlistments  with  respect  to 
supply  variables. 

•  An  Economic  Analysis  of  Army  Enlistment  Supply  (Horne,  1985).  This  study 
examined  reported  "problems  endemic  to  enlistment  forecasting  literature.", 
The  author  then  derived  an  estimation  model  believed  to  improve  on  past 
time-series  enlistment  models. 

Periodic  Update.  In  these  studies,  the  primary  author  periodically  updated  and 
refined  prior  work.  The  updated  work  normally  applied  lessons  learned,  utilized  new 
techniques,  and  applied  more  detailed  data.  Two  primary  authors  of  such  work  are: 

•  Goldberg.  Basic  and  updates  occurred  in  1979,  1981,  1982  (multi-volumes 
that  year).,.1988, 1990.  His  work  primarily  consisted  of  refining  and  updating 
econometric  models  related  to  early  warning  and  enlistment  supply  models, 

•  Morey.  1980,  1982,  and  each  year  to  1988.  This  work  aimed  primarily  at 
determining  resource/incentive  allocations  to  optimize  quality  enlistments. 

Some  research  brought  into  question  the  feaisibility  of  measuring  enlistment  supply 
via  econometric  models.  Dale  and  Gilroy  (1984)  argued  that  time-series  models  prior  to 
1984  exhibited  evidence  of  internal  instability.  The  instability  resulted  in  different 
elasticities  for  many  variables  as  the  sample  size  or  variables  were  changed,  that  is,  as 
studies  applied  different  combinations  of  the  variables  identified  in  Table  3.1.  Other  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  instability  involved  both  data  problems  and  difficulties  associated  with  dealing 


with  multicollinearity.  That  is,  there  was  no  simple  way  to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  two  or  more  variables  that  increased  of  decreased  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Another  obstacle  was  that  supply  models  required  forecasts  of  unemployment  and 
other  exogenous  variables.  Their  accuracy  was  dependent  partly  upon  the  accuracy  of 
fotecasts  of  the  economy  (Dale  A  Gilroy,  1984;  Goldberg,  1985).  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  predicting  future  levels  of  economic  activity.  To  try  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  manpower  planners  took  an  arbitrary  approach  and  projected  a  constant 
level  for  economic  variables  (unemployment  and  civilian  wages)  over  the  near  term. 
However,  economic  fluctuations  played  havoc  with  economic  forecasts  and  market  projec¬ 
tions  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  As  a  result,  the  value  of  various  models  was 
again  brought  into  question. 

PROCEDURAL  LESSONS  LEARNED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPPLY  MODELS 
The  earlier  supply  models  estimated  the  number  of  accessions  (i.e,  actual  enlist¬ 
ments)  of  young  males  as  a  function  of  variables  related  to  the  enlistment  decision.  Over 
time,  "contracts"  (an  agreement  to  join  the  delayed  entry  program  [DEP])  replaced 
accessions.  The  objective  became  "high-quality"  contracts  (high  school  graduate  males 
scoring  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT). 

Guided  by  economic  theory,  early  analysts  identified  variables  they  believed  should  . 
be  related  with  enlisted  contracts.  Variables  used  by  all  researchers  were  population, 
number  of  recruiters,  and  unemployment.  Others  included  relative  military  compensation, 
goals/missions,  incentives,  advertising  expenditures,  more  disaggregated  levels  of 
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demographics  (i.e.,  race  and  gender,  region),  adjustments  for  seasonality,  and  personnel 
policies  (e.g.,  changes  in  enlistment  standards,  terms  of  enlistment,  and  educational 
incentives).  The  early  efforts  did  not  have  standard  definitions  of  data  elements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  unemployment  rates  were  reported  for  many  subgroups.  Youth  unemployment  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  appropriate,  but  was  not  available  at  smaller  levels  of  aggrega¬ 
tion.  in  light  of  such  differences,  direct  comparison  of  results  from  many  early  efforts  is 
inappropriate. 

Three  types  of  econometric  analyses  were  represented:  time-series  (Dertouzos, 
1984);  cross-sectional  (Buddin  &  Witsberger,  1985);  and  pooled  time-series/cross-sectional 
(Asch,  1986;  Kostiuk  &  Grogan,  1987).  The  scope  ranged  from  aggregate  (national)  time- 
series  or  cross-sectional  (Dertouzos,  1984)  to  disaggregate  (regional)  pooled  time- 
series/cross-sectional  (Goldberg,  1982). 

Many  of  the  studies,  particularly  prior  to  1983,  used  time-serieS  analyses  (Huck  & 
Allen,  1977;  Morey  &  McCann,  1979).  However,  the  models  were  quite  different. 
Grissmer  used  monthly  data  over  calendar  years  with  seasonal  dummy  variables  being  mul¬ 
tiplicative  rather  than  additive.  Goldberg  used  quarterly  data  and  seasonal  dummy 
variables  for  the  first  three  calendar  quarters.  Morey  and  McCann  used  11  monthly 
dummies  and  two  annual  dummies  (Perelman,  1984).  , 

The  early  time-series  (TS)  analyses  did  have  problems.  First,  the  high  correlation 
between  variables  made  it  difficult  to  separate  effects.  Second,  given  the  relatively  short 
length  of  time  represented  in  the  data  (on  average,  4  years),  there  was  too  little  variation 
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to  detect  trends  reliably.  Early  studies  also  had  problems  due  to  mixing  oata  from 
conscription  and  AVF  years. 

Dlustrative  examples  of  cross-sectional  analyses  were  Pope  and  Weideman  (1975), 
and  Huck  (1977).  All  employed  cross-sectional  data  by  state.  These  analyses  had 
difficulty  in  separating  regional  differences  across  a  number  of  exogenous  factors  (wages, 
unemployment,  and  propensity),  and  the  lack  of  time  variation  to  allow  for  lag  effects 
(such  as  advertising  effects). 

Dale  and  Gilroy  (1984)  pointed  out  that  the  principal  use  of  individual  time-series 
and  cross-sectional  models  was  in  determining  which  variables  were  important,  rather  than 
the  precise  contribution  of  each  variable.  A  number  of  studies  used  a  pooled  time- 
series/cross-sectional  (TSCS)  approach  (Morey,  1982b;  Dale  &  Gilroy,  1984;  Goldberg  & 
Goldberg,  198^'  Simultaneous  regression  analyses  enabled  researchers  to  account  for 
variations  in  enlistment  patterns  across  time  and  geographic  area.  Some  criticized  the 
pooled  approach  as  including  the  problems  of  both  time-series  and  cross-sectional  analysis. 
However,  shared  information  about  lessons  learned  resulted  in  more  recent  studies  con¬ 
verging  on  the  variables  selected  and  the  elasticities  of  those  variables  (e.g.,  pay  elasticity 
in  the  range  of  1.7  to  2.1).  The  trend  has  been  toward  decreased  levels  of  aggregation 
involving  shorter  intervals  of  time,  and  .  using  application  of  pooled  analyses  and  other 
more  complex  econometric  techniques.  Findings  from  the  body  of  enlistment  supply 
research  are  of  two  types:  those  dealing  with  the  process  of  estimating  supply  models,  and 
those  dealing  with  the  estimates  themselves. 
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Other  important  procedural  lessons  learned  include: 

Incomplete  models  suffer  from  estimation  bias.  It  is  critical  to  include  all 
appropriate  variables.  To  be  really  useful,  an  enlistment  model  should  include  a  complete 
set  of  critical  factors,  properly  measured;  it  also  must  be  estimated  with  recent  data  using 
an  appropriate  estimation  technique.  The  -two  elasticities  that  received  most  attention  in 
enh'stment  supply  models  were  pay  and  unemployment  --  pay  because  of  its  impact  on  the 
budget,  and  unemployment  because  of  its  strong  and  consistent  effect  on  enlistments 
(Daula  &  Smith,  1984).  However,  in  examining  the  sensitivity  of  the  elasticities  of  these 
two  variables,  Daula  and  Smith  demonstrated  a  drop  of  50  percent  in  the  pay/unempioy- 
ment  elasticities  when  models  used  a  full  set  of  exogenous  variables;  however,  the 
elasticities  doubled  again  when  competition  variables  were  added.  Their  point  was  that 
the  parameter  estimates  in  incomplete  models  suffer  from  considerable  estimation  bias. 

The  inclusion  of  "demand”  variables  improves  model  estimations.  The  assumption 
was  that  the  supply  of  high-quality  youth  was  limited  (termed  "supply-constrained"). 
However,  over  time  studies  (Goldberg  &  Greenston,  1983;  Daula  &  Smith,  1984)  de¬ 
monstrated  that  variables  such  as  changes  in  enlistment  standards  and  recruiting  goals 
affected  the  number  of  high  quality  youth  recruited.  A  number  of  models,  by  either 
omitting  or  inadequately  representing  shifts  in  policies  that  constrain  the  enlistment  of 
available  high  quality  youth  (such  as  standards  and  goals),  yielded  erroneous  forecasts. 
However,  the  effect  did  not  apply  to  recruiting  imits  unsuccessful  in  achieving  their  re¬ 
cruiting  goals.  . 


Recruiting  management  tools  affect  supply  models.  Most  studies  recognized  re¬ 
cruiters  as  an  important  variable  iu  supply  models.  However,  in  the  initial  10  years  of 
studies,  there  was  little  focus  on  understanding  the  role  of  recruiter  incentives  and 
competition  systems.  Important  contributions  were  made  (Dale  &  Gilroy,  1984;  Dertouzos, 
1984)  with  analyses  of  ,  the  impact  of  recruiting  management  tools.  It  appeared  that  re¬ 
cruiters  worked  just  to  achieve  goals,  despite  having  the  ability  to  exceed  the  target.  This 
resulted  ip  high  quality  being  sometimes  demand-constrained.  Conversely,  decisions  to 
require  quality  above  numerical  objectives  resulted  in  recruiting  more  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  scored  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT.  Failure  to  recognize  the  role 
of  management  decisions  affected  supply  estimates. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  in  complex  econometric  models.  Many  models  had  un¬ 
stable  measured  elasticities  for  pay  and  unemployment,  and  were  dependent  upon  equal¬ 
ly  unreliable  forecasts  of  economic  activity  (Dale,  1984).  Dale  demonstrat  ‘.d  this  latter 
point  with  the  results  of  two  large-scale  models  (the  Institute  for  Economic  Analysis  [lEA], 
1984,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS],  1982)  which  projected  total  military  de¬ 
mand  for  computer  services.  The  BLS  projected  a  $4  billion  cost  by  1995;  the  lEA 
estimated  over  $20  billion  for  the  same  time  period.  Many  researchers  have  moved  away 
from  forecasts  provided  by  other  agencies,  and  developed  their  own  economic  forecasts 
using  a  combination  of  leading  economic  indicators  (Goldberg  &  Greenston,  1988a). 

Military  market  researchers  also  had  to  deal  with  important  variables  affecting 
enlistment  supply  that  were  not,  and  will  never  be,  within  the  control  of  a  single  Service 
or  of  DoD.  Such  variable.s  include: 
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•  Those  controlled  by  other  agencies  ~  for  example,  congressional  actions 
regarding  pay  and  allowances,  recruiting  programs  and  resources,  and  peri¬ 
odic  direction  regarding  enlistment  standards;  other  Services’  recruiting 
programs.  A  change  in  any  of  these  variables  could  have  significant  effects 
on  forecasts. 

•  Those  that  are  not  controllable,  but  may  be  forecasted,  such  as  QMA  and 
high  school  graduate  rates). 

•  '  Those  that  cannot  be  forecasted  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty,  such  as 

youth  attitudes  and  public  perceptions. 


Learning  from  its  early  efforts,  over  the  past  10  years  the  research  community 
significantly  increased  the  sophistication  of  its  efforts  in  terms  of  the  numbers  and  types 
of  independent  variables  used,  the  level  at  which  data  are  collected,  and  state-of-the-arf 
techniques  employed  to  measure  the  effects  of  these  variables.  There  has  been  a 
continual  strong  trend  toward  increased  methodological  rigor  and  more  complex 
specifications.  This  has  resulted  in  more  accurate  understanding  of  business  cycles,  im¬ 
proved  economic  projections,  and  an  increased  capability  to  capture  the  interactions  of 
socioeconomic  and  sociodemographic  variables  related  to  the  enlistment  decision. 


WHAT  IS  KNOWN  FROM  ENLISTMENT  SUPPLY  STUDIES 
Studies  in  this  chapter  were  categorized  as  follows: 

•  Enlistment  Supply 

•  Market  Conditions 

•  Market  Segmentation 

•  Goal  Allocation 
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As  studies  were  reviewed,  it  became  evident  that  studies  whose  primary  objectives 
emphasized  market  conditions  and  segmentation  were  usually  subsets  of  enlistment  supply 
models.  Therefore,  while  this  chapter  summarizes  studies  in  each  of  the  four  areas,  the 
major  portion  deals  with  enlistment  supply. 

Enlistment  Suppty  and  Market  Conditions 

Based  on  the  synthesis,  a  number  of  conclusions  can  be  reached  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  economy  and  recruiting  resources  on  enlistment  supply.  The  subject  of 
nearly  all  of  the  recent  supply  models  was  Army  enlistments,  so  conclusions  about  Army 
supply  effects  are  more  firmly  based.  However,  we  also  cite  the  best  estimates  available 
for  the  other  Services. 

Supply  Effects  of  Recruiters.  Missions/Goals,  and  Population 
Ideally,  analysts  would  measure  recruiting  effort  with  data  on  labor  hours  devoted 
to  the  recruiting  of  high-quality  youth.  Unfortunately,  this  level  of  detail  is  not  available. 
Instead,  recruiting  effort  is  measured  by  the  number  of  production  recruiters  assigned  and 
two  missiOn/goal  categories:  high-quality  goal  (AFQT  I-IIIA  high  school  graduates)  and 
"other"  goal.  Analysts  recognize  that  the  effect  of  recruiters  is  tied  to  what  managers  ask 
of  them.  After  all,  recruiters  are  not  assigned  without  goals  or  goals  without  recruiters. 
In  theory,  we  would  expect  that  assigned  recruiters  and  high-quality  goal/mission  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  enlistmeints.  Alternatively,  if  recruiting  resources  are  diverted  to 
"others,"  increases  in  the  other  goal  should  have  a  negative  effect  on  high-quality 
enlistments. 
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The  coefficient  of  the  recruiter  variable  measures  the  "partial  effect"  of  increasing 
the  number  of  recruiters.  The  "total  effect"  is  the  sum  of  recruiter  and  goal  elasticities: 
it  measures  the  combined  effects  of  adding  recruiters  and  giving  them  goals.  We  expect 
the  partial  effect  to  be  positive  (adding  recruiters  increases  enlistments);  the  total  effect 
should  be  greater  than  the  partial  effect  (recruiters  with  enlistment  goals  are  more 
productive  than  those  without);  and  that  the  total  effect  of  recruiters  and  goals  should 
have  an  elasticity  less  than  unity  to  ensure  diminishing  returns. 

In  some  formulations  (primarily  TSCS  studies),  the  dependent  variable  was  not 
number  of  enlistment  contracts,  but  contracts  per  population  (i.e.,  the  enlistment 
probability  for  a  typical  individual  in  the  district).  Recruiting  effort  affects  enlistment 
probability  by  increasing  the  information  available  to  potential  enlistees.  Models  were 
specified  based  on  the  assumption  that  information  provided  per  population  was  a  function 
of  recruiting  effort  per  population;  therefore,  the  recruiter  and  goal  variables  also  were 
deflated  by  population.  This  specification  carries  with  it  the  implicit  assumption  that  the 
supply  equation  is  "linear  homogeneous"  with  respect  to  population,  recruiters,  and  goals: 
that  is,  holding  all  other  supply  factors  fixed,  an  increase  in  these  variables  by  Y  percent 
results  in  Y  percent  more  enlistments.  Thus,  if  two  districts  were  identical  except  that  one 
had  twice  as  many  people,  recruiters,  and  goals,  then  the  larger  district  would  generate 
twice  as  many  enlistments. 

The  loglinear  functional  form  has  proven  to  be  the  most  useful  for  analysis.  It 
permits  diminishing  marginal  returns  to  increases  in  supply  factors,  such  as  recruiting 
resources.  It  also  permits  the  productivity  of  recruiters  to  be  affected  by  the  levels  of 


other  factors,  such  as  relative  military  pay.  Thus,  es  relative  military  pay  increases,  the 
productivity  of  recruiters  increases.  The  regression  coefficients  are  partial  elasticities  -- 
that  is,  the  percentage  that  enlistments  change  when  a  supply  factor  increases  by  one 
percent  and  other  factors  are  held  fixed.  The  coefficient  of  a  dummy  variable  is  the 
percentage  effect  on  enlistments  of  the  variable  increasing  from  zero  to  one. 

Given  the  loglinear  functional  form,  the  "partial  effect"  of  recruiters  is  the  coeffic¬ 
ient  (elasticity)  of  the  recruiter  variable.  The  "total  effect"  is  the  sum  of  the  coefficients 
(elasticities)  of  the  recruiter  and  goal  variables.  The  "homogeneity  assumption"  implies 
that  the  population  elasticity  is  1  minus  the  sum  of  the  elasticities  of  recruiters  and  goals. 

The  most  rigorous  Army  supply  modeling  effort  was  recently  completed  (Smith,  et 
al.,  1990).  Although  the  primary  purpose  Of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  cost  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Army  College  Fund,  the  modeling  effort  accounted  for  all  of  the  pertinent 
resource  and  environment  variables,  and  covered  a  long  period  (FY  1981-89).  Variables 
were  measured  at  the  recruiting  district  level. 

The  partial  elasticities  were  as  follows:  recruiters  0.15,  high-quality  goal  0.28,  other 
goal  -.09  for  a  combined  recruiter/  goal  elasticity  of  0.34.  These  estimates  are  somewhat 
lower  than  in  previous  efforts  and  may  have  been  diluted  by  a  data  anomaly.  From  FY 
1987  to  1989,  high-quality  contracts  declined  nearly  18  percent  while  the  number  of 
recruiters  increased  8  percent.  Past  efforts  had  tended  toward  a  total  recruiter  elasticity 
of  0.50.  Given  that  the  partial  elasticities  for  the  goal  variables  are  plausible,  a  more 
realistic  partial  elasticity  for  recruiters  is  0.31  (the  total  effect  [.50]  minus  the  partial  effects 
of  high  and  other  goal  [.28  -  .09  =  .19]).  Therefore,  the  effect  of  qualified  population  is 
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0.50.  These  elasticities  have  intuitive  appeal.  Basically,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
effect  of  recruiters  and  recruiting  effort  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  population. 

Conclusions  for  the  other  Services  are  less  precise.  Few  studies  were  conducted 
in  the  la:.;  few  years.  The  most  comprehensive  study  was  conducted  for  OSD  to  maintain 
the  Enlistment  Supply  Projection  and  Enlistment  Early  Warning  System  models’  (Goldberg, 
1991).  In  his  latest  report,  Goldberg  discusses  the  best  estimates  of  supply  elasticities. 
Table  3.3  is  extracted  from  that  report  with  modifications.  Overall,  the  research  team 
concurs  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  Goldberg.  The  estimated  partial  recruiter 
elasticity  for  the  Navy  (0.46)  and  Marine  Corps  (0.48)  were  plausible. 

Table  33 

Best  Estimates  of  SuDPlv  Factor  Elasticities* 


M«le.HiiEli 

Sichool  Graduate.  AFOT  Cat  I-IIIA 

Annv 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corns. 

Faaors 

Pay 

1.20 

0.83 

0.70 

0.83 

Unemployment 

0.59 

0.^ 

0.59 

0.48 

Recruiters 

Partial 

0.31 

0.46 

0.75 

0.48 

Total 

0.50 

0.61 

0.90 

0.60 

AGF*  Benefits 

0.14 

Enlistment  Bonus 

Advertising 

0.05 

*ACF  =  Army  College  Fund. 

'  Adapted  from  "Recent  Estimates  of  Enlistment  Supply  Models"  by  Dr.  Larry  Goldberg,  April  1991,  page  36, 
Table  13. 
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The  estimated  total  effect  of  goals  on  Navy  enlistments  obtained  by  Goldberg  was 
somewhat  high  due  to  an  implausible  positive  elasticity  of  0.23  for  non-high-quality  goal. 
A  positive  sign  indicates  that  increasing  the  goal  for  lesser  quality  recruits  increases  high- 
quality  production.  This  result  was  probably  attained  because  the  Navy  increased  goals 
proportionately  -  when  high-quality  goals  increased,  lesser-quality  goals  were  increased  also. 
Since  recruiting  lesser-quality  takes  time  away  from  the  primary  goal  of  high-quality,  the 
sign  should  bt  negative.  Using  the  Army  elasticity  for  "other"  goals  as  an  estimate,  we 
imposed  an  elasticity  of  -0.10  for  this  factor  resulting  in  a  more  realistic  total  recruiting 
effort  elasticity  of  0.67.  This  leaves  0.33  for  the  effect  of  population.  The  measured  effect 
of  goals  for  the  Marine  Corps  was  between  0.04  and  0.l2.  The  higher  value  was  more 
consistent  with  evidence  for  the  other  Services. 

Direct  estimates  for  the  Air  Force  were  implausibly  low  or  high  depending  on  the 
model.  .Goldberg  obtained  an  estimate  of  -0.02  from  a  TSCS  model  and  1.02  from  a  TS 
model. ,  The  total  effect  of  recruiters  and  goals  must  be  less  than  or  equal  to  1.0.  Because 
of  small  requirements,  it  is  likely  that  the  number  entering  the  Air  Force  is  not  strongly 
influenced  by  population.  A  realistic  guess  as  to  the  effect  of  population  is  around  0.10. 
Therefore,  the  elasticity  for  Air  Force  recruiting  effort  would  be  0.90. 

Unemployment  and  Relative  Pav 

A  subset  of  enlistment  supply  studies  focused  upon  estimating  the  impact  on 
enlistments  of  e>.temal  factors  over  which  the  Services  had  little  or  no  control.  These  are 
categorized  in  this  study  under  the  heading  of  "market  conditions."  While  many  studies 
were  part  of  an  enlistment  supply  effort,  their  purpose,  was  to  quantify  effects  and  trends 
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of  exogenous  business  cycle  variables  such  as  seasonality,  unemployment,  and  wage 
differentials  on  attracting  youth  to  the  military  (e.g..  Dale  &  Gilroy,  1983). 

It  was  a  long-held  intuitive  belief  among  recruiting  managers  and  policy  staff  that 
two  externa!  variables  most  influenced  enlistments:  relative  wages  and  unemployment. 
However,  reviews  of  earlier  studies  (Dale  &  Gilroy,  1983;  Horne,  1985)  did  not  support 
hard  conclusions.  A  number  of  studies  found  no  impact,  some  found  insignificant  effects, 
and  others,  while  statistically  significant,  were  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  studies  re¬ 
viewed  and  their  reported  elasticities  are  shown  in  Table  3.4. 

In  evaluating  the  effects  of  unemployment  and  pay,  Kostiuk  (1989)  reviewed  geo¬ 
graphic  variations  in  market  conditions  for  the  period  1976  to  1987.  He  examined  vari¬ 
ations  in  earnings,  college  enrollment  rates,  and  unemployment  rates  oyer  time  between 
different  census  divisions.  He  concluded  that  there  were  large  differences  across  time  and 
regions  and  recommended  that  data  be  tracked  at  the  local  level.  Some  of  his  key  obser¬ 
vations  were: 

•  Average  weekly  earnings  for  young  male  high  school  graduates  fell  19  per¬ 
cent  (adjusted  for  inflation)  from  1976  to  1987. 

•  Declines  in  earnings  of  older  men  (age  26  to  50)  declined  only  4.8  percent. 

•  Unlike  high  school  graduates  in  the  work  force,  wage  rates  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates  increased  from  1976  to  1987. 

•  The  magnitude  of  change  varied  quite  extensively  within  census  division.  For 
example,  for  weekly  earnings,  New  England  was  in  last  place  in  1976,  second 
to  last  in  1982,  but  in  first  place  by  1987  and  it  was  the  only  division  in 
w;hich  the  1987  earnings  were  higher  than  in  1976. 

•  There  were  significant  differences  between  regional  and  national  employment 
rates. 
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Table  3.4 

Comparison  of  Army  Unemployment  and  Pav  Elasticities 


_ l^asticities _ 

Study  Period  Unemployment  Pay 


Ttme  Seriei 

Raher  (1969)* 

Qiianerly;19S7-19«S 

.18 

■Atf" 

Facfater  (1970) 

Quarterly;  1958-1968 

< 

1.24  to  1.67 

Cooper  (1977)* 

■Semiannual:FY71-FY76 

.11  to  ,27 

.95  to  123 

Feefaur  (lOTS)** 

Quarterly;  1958-1974 

-2.06 

1.12 

G  rimer  (1978) 

Moactily;  6f70-7(7S 

J7  to  .42 

122  to  1.68 

Wrtben  (1978)* 

Qnartetly;1966-1973 

,  .  -.29 

-28^ 

Fernandez  (1979) 

Moathly;7/70-9/78 

.05  to  31 

34'to  S8 

McKnown  (19S0) 

Sesnanauafc  1968-1976 

.05 

34  to  S2 

DaieAGilroy  (1983)* 

Moathly;l(V7S-3i82 

.94 

23 

DaleAGilroy  (1984) 

Maiitlily;l(V73-3i82 

S  to  1.0 

.9  to  1.7 

Aah  (1985) 

Setniannual:1968-1976 

.13 

38 

Home  (1985) 

QuarteTly:2/n.2»4 

.73 

27 

Craaa.Secxioa 

Grey  (1970) 

1964 

c 

13 

Hock  (1977) 

1977 

30 

Daula  (1982)* 

1978 

230 

336 

Baldwin,  (1982)* 

1978 

.93 

334 

Pooled  TS«3 

Goldberg  (1982) 

Annually;  1976-1980 

O’ 

213 

Brmni  (1983) 

Quarterly;  4^5-3/82 

f 

r 

a.  Esiimaiet)  DoD  equations  only 

b.  Uses  ratio  of  civilian  to  military  pay  rather  than  military  to  civilian 

c.  No  effect,  and  elasticity  not  reported 

d.  Uses  employment  vice  unemployment  rate 

e.  Nonprior  service  male  diploma  graduates,  all  mental  categories 

f.  Elasticities  not  reported;  logit  equation  estimates  mixed  and  low 

NOTE  Table  derived  from  Dale  A  Gilroy  (1983)  and  Horne  (1985). 
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•  Indicators  of  wage  growth,  such  as  the  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI),  were 
misleading  indicators  for  the  enlistment  target  market.  The  ECI  contains  the 
wage  rates  of  college  graduates,  and  as  ECI  moved  upward  the  wages  for 
young  male  high  school  graduates  were  dropping  7  percent. 

•  There  were  significant  differences  in  college  enrollment  rates  across  census 
divisions.  For  example,  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  youth  attended  college 
at  rates  17  percentage  points  higher  than  in  the  Pacific  region  and  10  points 
higher  than  in  the  Southwest. 

•  None  of  the  rates  (wages,  unemployment,  college  attendance)  were  constant 
over  time. 

•  Unlike  the  recommendation  of  Dale  and  Gilroy  (1983)  to  develop  a  teenage 
unemployment  variable,  Kostiuk  believes  that,  given  the  .99  correlation  he 
found  between  youth  and  general  population  unemployment  rates,  the  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  unemployment  variable. 

The  primary  conclusions  from  Kostiuk’s  and  others’  studies  (Goldberg,  1988; 
Dertouzos,  1984),  indicate  the  importance  of  constructing  models  with  monthly  and  regional 
data',  ensuring  that  the  data  are  updated  at  least  annually.  Another  very  important  con¬ 
clusion  was  the  need  to  update  the  models  whenever  policy  changes  are  made  that  impact 
enlistments  (e.g.,  changes  in  standards,  shifting  recruiters,  adjusting  incentive  levels).  A 
critical  implication  here  is  the  requirement  for  close  coordination  between  policymakers, 
managers,  and  the  research  community  to  ensure  that  researchers  are  kept  up-to-date  on 
key  decisions  that  affect  enlistment  supply.  Some  of  the  key  conclusions  and  implications 
of  Kostiuk’s  study  were: 

•  Despite  the  lowest  employment  rates  in  15  years,  the  suppressed  wages  in 
the  civilian  labor  market  are  a  partial  reason  for  the  success  of  recruiting 
without  the  need  for  large  increases  in  military  pay. 

•  Simple  counts  of  high  school  seniors  cr  graduates  are  insufficient  in  setting 
enlistment  goals. 
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•  The  economy  and  labor  markets,  by  region,  are  extremely  dynamic.  Shifts 
occur  in  fairly  rapid  fashion.  As  such,  the  Services  need  to  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  move  resources  quickly  if  they  are  to  maintain  a  competitive  posture. 
A  significant  implication  here  is  that,  by  its  nature,  the  Planning  Programming 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  structure  serves  as  an  institutional  hindrance  to 
responding  swiftly  to  changes  in  the  economy  that  affect  recruiting 

•  Without  a  full  understanding  of  what  has  been  driving  the  relative  depression 
in  wage  scales,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  even  possible,  to  predict  future 
earning  levels.  If  a  recovery  occurs  quickly,  the  Services  and  Congress  would 
be  caught  unaware,  with  subsequent  adverse  effects  upon  recruiting. 

Most  studies  discussed  the  need  for  more  accurate  forecasts  of  employment  and 
civilian  wages.  One  attempt  was  Goldberg’s  update  to  his  1982  enlistment  supply 
projection  model,  which  has  been  updated  annually.  Goldberg  (1988)  used  monthly  data 
to  relate  unemployment  to  15  leading  economic  indicators.  He  also  included  forecasts 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Wharton 
Econometrics,  and  Blue  Chip  Economic  Indicators.  While  the  data  fit  the  model  well,  and 
despite  the  level  of  disaggregation  and  technical  complexity,  the  estimates  of  his  model  and 
the  outside  sources  reportedly  did  not  remain  accurate  more  than  6  months.  This  again 
carries  the  implication  of  the  need  for  frequent  updating  of  forecast  models. 

In  the  most  recent  studies,  the  measured  effect  of  unemployment  on  high-quality 
enlistments  was  remarkably  similar  across  the  four  Serviofs.  As  shown  in  Table  3.3,  the 
elasticities  ranged  from  0  46  for  the  Navy  to  0.59  for  th  Army  and  Air  Force.  Given  that 
similar  results  were  obtained  from  both  TSCS  and  TS  in(;dels,  these  unemployment  elas¬ 
ticities  are  considered  quite  realistic. 

The  elasticities  of  relative  pay  (based  on  youth  earnings)  reported  by  Goldberg 
ranged  from  0.70  for  the  Air  Force  to  1.20  for  the  Army.  Given  the  less  glamorous  image 
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of  the  Anny,  it  is  logical  that  Army  enlistments  would  be  more  sensitive  to  pay  than  the 
other  Services.  The  high-tech  image  of  the  Air  Force  probably  insulates  it  from  large  re¬ 
actions  to  changes  in  compensation. 

Advertising.  Educational,  and  Monetary  Incentives 

The  studies  that  concentrated  on  measuring  the  supply  effect  of  these  variables  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  4,  Influencing  the  Market. 

Market  Segmentation 

Market  segmentation  research  developed  models  to  measure  market  demographics 
and  inclinations  to  enlist  of  various  subgroups  within  the  total  population  (Goldberg,  1982; 
Borack,  1984).  Market  segmentation  studies:  (1)  define  markets  of  interest;  (2)  identify 
trends  in  those  markets;  and  (3)  evaluate  their  impacf(s)  on  qualification  rates  of  selected 
demographic  groups. 

Analytic  methods  included  regression,  cluster,  discriminant  analyses,  and  simple 
cross-tabulations.  Actuarial,  time-series,  and  other  multivariate  methods  such  as  regression, 
logit,  and  correlation  were  used  to  analyze  specific  market  segments.  Borack  (1986)  used 
logit  analysis  to  profile  the  "high  quality"  military  market  based  on  information  obtained 
from  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study.  Barclay  (1984)  provided  summary  statistics  on 
11  years  of  non-prior  service  accessions  (FY1973-83)  stratified  by  age,  quality,  utilization, 
attrition,  and  marital  status  to  examine  the  costs  and  benefits  of  attracting  older  acces¬ 
sions.  DeTray  (1981)  used  an  actuarial  approach  to  evaluate  the  role  veterans  could  play 
as  a  source  of  military  manpower.  He  used  data  from  the  1979  Current  Population.  Sr.rvey 
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and  1966-1976  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  (NLS)  to  estimate  the  number  of  veterans 
in  the  population  by  various  subgroups.  DeReu  &  Robbin  ,(1981)  applied  factor  analysis 
to  the  Claritas  Corporation  geodemographic  data  set  to  develop  34  factors.  These  factors 
were  then  used  in  a  regression  equation  together  with  a  measure  of  recruiter  strength  and 
the  proportion  of  the  population  enrolled  in  college  to  predict  the  penetration  rate 
(percentage  of  recruits  out  of  the  available  population).  Finally,  Sahai  (1984)  used  a 
combination  of  summary  statistics,  classical  regression,  and  correlation  to  analyze 
distributions  of  AFQT  and,  test  scores  from  the  Department  of  Education’s  Pligh  School 
and  Beyond  data  base. 

In  this  body  of  research,  population  estimates  derived  from  enlisted  supply  work 
were  subdivided  by  variables  such  as  race/ethri-.-ty,  gender,  level  of  education,  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status,  and  age.  Other  segmentation  variables  included  reading  ability,  AFQT  test 
scores,  and  ability  to  pass  a  military  physical  examination.  Variables  such  as  wage  scales, 
unemployment  rates,  and  geographic  regions  were  also  considered. 

Studies  generally  started  with  a  baseline  population,  such  as  17-21  year  old  males. 
The  market  was  narrowed  by  deducting  estimates  of  those  with  prior  military  service,  in¬ 
stitutionalized,  in  school  having  completed  more  than  two  years  of  post-secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  already  in  the  military  or  having  a  contractual  commitment  to  join.  This 
population  was  then  segmented  by  race,  gender,  region,,  and  other  demographic  breaks  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  qualified  military  available  (QMA)  pool. 
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Authors  of  more  recent  studies  developed  a  QMA&I  projection,  where  the  "I"  rep¬ 
resents  interest  in  the  military  (e.g.,  Borack,  1984),  They  believe  that  the  QMA&I  pro¬ 
jection  is  a  nlore  realistic  measure  of  the  market,  and  the  better  measure  to  use  when  al¬ 
locating  recruiting  ,  resources.  This  factoring  process  removes  individuals  who  most  likely 
would  not  enlist  in  a  military  service.  Tne  market  fertility  of  a  given  QMA&I  is  affected 
by  policy  and  resource  variables  including  recruiters,  advertising  levels,  incentives,  policy 
goals,  and  quotas  (Dertouzos,  1984). 

Table  3.5  summarizes  the  market  segmentation  studies  reviewed.  No  study  gave 
comprehensive  treatment  to  the  processes  that  led  to  the  final  model  specification.  The 
results  of  this  type  of  study,  more  often  than  not,  were  not  startling  but  confirmed  previ¬ 
ously  forecast  events  such  as  the  diminution  of  the  17-21-year-old  male  market.  However, 
better  measures  of  population  have  contributed  to  more  accurate  meaurement  of 
enlistment  supply. 

Although  demographic  techniques  were  useful  for  developing  national  trends  and 
comparing  local  areas,  they  did  not  directly  yield  estimates  of  enlisted  supply  nor  provide 
insight  into  the  role  certain  variables  play  in  the  enlistment  decision.  Although  segmen¬ 
tation  studies  provide  useful  historical  snapshots  of  what  the  particular  market  segment 
looked  like  at  one  point  in  time,  given  the  significant  shifts  in  the  sizes  of  population  seg¬ 
ments,  caution  should  be  used  in  projecting  conclusions  across  time. 
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Table  3.5 

Summary  of  Market  Segmentation  Studies 
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Goal  AOocatioa 


The  concept  of  "market"  is  key  to  determining  how  many  recruiters  are  needed, 
where  they  should  be  allocated,  and  what  their  goals  should  be.  The  predominant  analytic 
method  was  econometric  forecasting  to  deiermine  market  fertility,  followed  by  a  linear 
programming  approach  to  goal  distribution.  Often  error  bands  surrounding  individual 
forecasts  were  not  used.  Studies  in  this  area  were  sparse.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
in-house  by  the  Services  as  an  operational  requirement  rather  than  as  research,  so  results 
were  infrequently  published.  Notwithstanding,  goal  allocation  is  a  crucial  recruiting 
management  task. 

An  issue  that  the  few  studies  in  this  category  recognized  was  that  of  equity.  De¬ 
termining  recruitment  goals  has  been  a  major  issue  for  each  Service  recruiting  command. 
The  objectives  have  been  to  (1)  facilitate  communication  about  expected  unit  production, 
(2)  provide  incentives  for  field  recruiters,  and  (3)  evaluate  recruiter  performance. 
Differences  in  civilian  labor  market  opportunities  affected  the  productivity  of  recruiters  in 
different  areas;  production  should  be  expected  to  vary  as  a  function  of  recruiting  difficulty 
in  the  local  recruiting  market.  Studies  concluded  that  any  allocation  system  considered 
equitable  must  account  for  expected  differences  in  recruiting  success  for  a  given  level  of 
effort.  The  studies  were  not  specific  on  precisely  how  to  do  this. 

Through  discussion  with  various  Service  representatives,  it  became  apparent  that 
previous  production  was  a  main  determinant  in  goals.  This  had  the  net  effect  of  reward¬ 
ing  underproduction  and  penalizing  overproduction.  RAND  has  published  a  review  of 
the  Navy  goal  allocation  process.  (Asch,  1990)  Although  the  study  was  not  available  at  the 
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time  of  this  review,  it  was  one  of  the  few  attempts  to  provide  for  general  review  of  the 
goal  allocation  process. 

Through  interviews  with  each  of  the  recruiting  commands,  it  became  clear  that 
informed,  but  subjective,  judgments  were  made  by  decisionmakers  on  equitable  goals. 
That  is,  while  recruiting  command  headquarters  used  various  models  to  project  goal  allo¬ 
cations,  the  second-level  command  structure  (Areas,  Wings,  etc.)  had  flexibility  in  allocating 
goals  to  unit  levels.  Indeed,  even  at  local  level,  unit  commanders  had  a  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility  in  allocating  goals  to  recruiters. 

Given  the  significant  operational  shifts  that  frequently  occur  during  the  year,  the 
degree  of  proprietary  information  involved,  and  the  unique  differences  and  problems  faced 
by  the  separaite  recruiting  commands,  the  consensus  at  the  September  1990  workshop  was 
that  goal  allocation  should  remain  within  the  operational  domain  of  the  recruiting 
commands. 

CONCXUSIONS  ON  mENTIFYlNG  THE  MARKET 

Developing  enlistment  supply  models  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  In  large  part,  this 
was  due  to  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  forecasting  trends  involving  exogenous  variables. 
More  to  the  point,  researchers  had  to  discover  by  trial  and  error  what  variables  to  include 
and  what  techniques  to  use.  While  earlier  studies  did  provide  forecasts,  their  major 
contribution  was  in  identifying  the  key  variables  and  relationships  between  variables. 
Later  studies  applied  more  sophisticated  techniques  and  used  more  disaggregated  data  in 
constructing  more  useful  models. 
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Over  the  past  10  years,  the  research  community  significantly  increased  the 
sophistication  of  its  efforts  in  terms  of  the  numbers  and  types  of  independent  variables 
used,  the  use  of  less  aggregated  data,  and  state-of-the>art  techniques  employed  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  effects  of  the  variables.  There  has  been  a  strong  trend  toward  increased 
methodological  rigor  and  more  complex  model  specifications.  This  has  resulted  in  more 
accurate  understanding  of  business  cycles,  improved  economic  projections,  and  an  increased 
capability  to  capture  the  interactions  of  socioeconomic  and  sociodemographic  variables 
related  to  the  enlistment  decision.  That  is;  with  the  benefit  of  experience,  authors  are  now 
proactive  in  providing  more  effective  shorter  term  forecasts. 

Civilian  job  opportunities  and  perceived  opportunities  for  career  advancement,  rela¬ 
tive  wage  scales,  and  recruiting  effort  all  have  substantial  effects  on  enlistment  supply. 
However,  it  became  apparent  to  researchers  that  models  and  forecasts  based  primarily  on 
only  economic  considerations  were  insufficient.  It  was  clear  that  non-economic  factors  also 
affect  enlistment  supply.  These  factors  involve  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  values  of  youth 
and  the  general  public.  Efforts  to  identify  and  understand  these  factors  were,  discussed 
in  Chapter  2,  Understanding  the  Market.  Although  exogenous  factors  cannot  be 
controlled,  some  can  be  influenced  by  the  Services.  These  factors  are  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  Influencing  the  Market. 

A  key  finding  is  the  importance  of  consistency  and  comparability.  Perhaps  the 
major  finding  with  enlistment  supply  studies  deals  with  their  implications  rather  than  their 
approach.  The  need  for  use  of  less  aggregated  data,  identification  of  variables  that  truly 
have  an  impact,  and  the  continual  search  for  more  sophisticated  analytic  techniques  are 


all  important  findings  regarding  the  process  of  building  enlistment  supply  models.  Recent 
studies  are  more  consistent  in  estimating  the  size  of  economic  elasticities  (e.g., 
unemployment,  civilian  wages),  and  in  factoring  the  demand  variables  into  supply  models 
(recruiting  resources,  recruiters,  goals). 

In  Table  3.3,  we  presented  consensus  supply  elasticities.  These  findings  affirm  the 
need  often  expressed  by  policymakers  for  comparability  and  consistency.  That  is,  recruiting 
success  can  be  achieved  in  shifting  markets  and  a  changing  economy  if  comparability  with 
the  civilian  sector  and  consistency  with  the  allocated  recruiting  mission  are  maintained  in 
the  following  areas: 

•  Pay  and  benefits.  Maintaining  comparability  (adjusted  for  inflation  and  shifts 
in  civilian  wage  scales). 

•  Enlistment  incentives.  Providing  a  competitive  incentives  package  (adjusted 
for  inflation  and  comparability  with  incentives  offered  by  academic  institu¬ 
tions,  training  facilities,  and  civilian  sector  employers). 

9  Recruiting  resources.  Maintaining  consistent  levels  of  resources  (allocating 
recruiter  levels  and  Operations  and  Maintenance  dollars,  including  advertis¬ 
ing)  allocated  within  a  range  of  enlistment  goals  (rather  than  being  adjust¬ 
ed  annually  based  on  past  performance). 

9  Image  of  the  Services.  Sustaining  over  the  long  term,  a  positive  image 
among  the  youth  and  general  populations. 

Research  efforts  should  clearly  ensure  comparability  and  consistency  in  the  above  areas 
as  a  guiding  principle  in  designing  supply  models  and  conducting  analyses  in  the  future. 


Chapter  4 

INFLUENCING  THE  MARKET 


In  the  dictionary,  influence  is  defined  as  a  "power  indirectly  or  intangibly  affectirig 
a  person  or  course  of  events."  Military  recruiting  jargon  includes  the  term  "influencer"  - 
-  someone  whom  young  men  and  women  look  to  for  advice,  guidance,  and  example. 
Influencers  may  ,  be  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  public  officials,  coaches,  parents,'  other 
relatives,  or  close  friends.  One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  the  AVF  concept  was  to 
overcome  decades  of  popular  opinion  that  the  military  was  the  "employer  of  last  resort." 
Selling  the  military  as  a  reasonable  occupational  alternative  meant  not  only  convincing  age- 
eligible  youth,  but  winning  the  approval  of  influencers. 

In  the  transformation  of  military  recruiting  from  a  processing  to  a  marketing 
organization,  little  was  taken  as  a  given.  The  Services  had  to  demonstrate  a  need  and 
prove  effectiveness  for  nearly  every  facet  of  their  recruiting  programs.  Something  as 
simple  as  paid  radio  advertising  was  studied  and  analyzed  before  policymakers  would  make 
a  move.  It  took  6  years  and  near  failure  before  a  sincere  commitment  to  a  marketing 
mode  of  operation  was  adopted.  Over  the  past  10  years,  militarj'  recruiting  has  become 
a  leader  in  marketins;  and  advertising  research. 

Although  the  oirection  and  magnitude  of  the  impact  of  recruiting  programs  may  be 
obvious,  the  tv/o  billion  dollars  spent  annually  on  military  recruiting  spurred  policy  makers 
to  pursue  precisicri  iii  estimates  of  program  effectiveness.  Over  the  years,  research  has 
shown  that  recruiters,  advenising,  enlistment  bonuses,  educational  incentives,  alternative 
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term-of-servicc  offerings,  and  recruiter  aides  all  increase  the  supply  of  high  quality  recruits. 
At  every,  juncture,  marketing  research  guided  policymakers  in  developing  effective 
recruiting  programs.  In  particular,  the  use  of  "experiments"  to  test  programs  has  been  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  development  of  successful  implementations.  Much  of  the  success  achieved 
in  military  recruiting  was  built  on  a  foundation  of  research  into  the  factors  that  influence 
the  market. 

This  body  of  knowledge  wfis  divided  into  six  categories: 

•  Service-specific  advertising  research. 

•  Gamparison  of  Joint  and  Service-specific  advertising. 

•  Enlistment  incentives. 

•  Recruiter  productivity. 

•  Production  mix  and  resource  allocation. 

•  Surveys  of  the  enlistment  process. 

Sixty  studies  were  reviewed  under  this  chapter  heading.  Some  studies  included 
under  Chapter  3,  Identifying  the  Market,  would  have  been  equally  relevant  to  this  chapter. 
Many  econometric  models  included  variables  that  measure  the  impact  of  advertising 
expenditures,  bonuses,  and/or  educational  benefits. 

OVERVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  CONTEXT 

A  brief  overview  of  the  background  of  "Influencing  the  Market"  research  is  given. 
The  dominant  findings  involved  advertising,  enlistment  incentives,  and  resource  allocation. 

Advertising.  Advertising  is  an  effective  means  to  increase  the  supply  of  high-qualiry 
recruits.  However,  proving  this  to  Service  and  DoD  staffs  was  far  from  straightforward. 
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First,  the  precise  operation  of  advertising  as  an  influencer  of  enlistments  was  not  well 
understood.  Does  advertising  have  an  imtnediate  effect,  a  lagged  effect,  or  both?  Just 
how  should  advertising  be  measured  -  dollars  or  impressions?  The  questions  posed 
difficult  problems  for  military  manpower  researchers.  Early  work  (Morey  &  McCann, 
1979)  indicated  that  advertising  had  both  an  immediate  and  a  delayed  impact  on  number 
of  enlistment  contracts.  This  was  confirmed  in  later  work  by  RAND  (Dertouzos,  1989). 
More  importantly,  the  work  by  RAND  established  that  the  overall  cost  effectiveness  of 
Army  advertising  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  recruiters..  Specifically,  the  marginal  cost  of 
recruiting  a  high-quaility  person  through  increased  advertising  was  estimated  to  be  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000.  The  cost  to  achieve  this  same  goal  through  increased  numbers  of 
recruiters  was  peg'jed  at  $5,700. 

ErUistment  incentives.  Since  entering  the  all-volunteer  environment,  the  Services 
have  used  incentives  to  attract  high-quality  youth.  Some,  such  as  guaranteed  training  or 
station-of-choice,  were  low  or  no  cost  and  were  easily  implemented.  However,  more  costly 
incentives  needed  solid  proof  of  effectiveness.  Policymakers  called  on  the  research 
community  to  design  experiments  that  would  substantiate  the  value  of  monetary  enlistment 
incentives.  Both  post-service  educational  benefits  (Veterans  Educational  Assistance 
Program  [VEAP],  Montgomery  G1  Bill,  Army  College  Fund)  and  enlistment  bonuses  were 
proven  effective  in  experimental  situations  prior  to  full  implementation. 

Resource  allocation.  Allocating  recruiting  resources  is  a  top  concern  of  operational 
recruiting  managers.  However,  allocation  implies  the  need  for  a  solid  understanding  of 
the  impacts  of  resource  inputs.  Past  research  suffered  from  attempting  to  do  too  much 
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at  once.  Specifically,  researchers  estimated  forecasting  equations  and  performed  allocation 
algorithms  simultaneously.  Generally,  the  result  was  a  flawed  estimation  model  which  led 
to  implausible  allocation  recommendations.  Future  allocation  research  must  insist  on 
combining  the  talents  of  estimators  and  optimizers  to  ensure  solid  footing  for  allocation 
algorithms. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 
Service-Specific  Advertising  Research 

Service-specific  advertising  research  tended  to  fall  within  three  categories: 

•  Investigation  of  media  habits  of  target  market. 

•  Evaluation  of  specific  elements  of  advertising  programs. 

•  Measurement  of  advertising  awareness. 

In  addition  to  in-house  efforts,  the  Services  also  conduct  research  through  their  advertising 
agencies  as  a  normal  step  in  developing  advertising  themes.  This  activity  includes 
diagnostic  research  used  when  developing  ad  campaigns,  usually  focus  groups.  The 
agencies  also  measure  advertising  awareness  during  the  execution  of  a  campaign  wave. 
Much  Service  agency  research  is  not  published  or  publicly  released.  Thus,  it  was  not 
available  for  review,  but  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  body  of  military  advertising 
research. 

The  primary  goal  of  advertising  is  to  communicate  a  message.  Advertisers  want  to 
get  that  message  to  the  target  market.  Research  or  media  habits  identifies  the  media 
most  likely  to  reach  high-quality  youth.  Syndicated  research  can  identify  media  habits  by 
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general  demographic  characteristics  such  as  age,  gender,  education,  and  area  of  the 
country.  However,  only  through  custom  surveys  can  researchers  add  the  dimension  of 
a^  '.rude  to  tr.-  •jjeral  dimensions. 

Three  :  uf".  investigated  media  habits  of  age-eligible  youth.  Two  analyzed 
responses  from  the  Army’s  New  Recruit  Survey.  Specifically,  an  analysis  of  1983  ARI 
Survey  bf  Recruits  identified  media  that  reached  high-quality  recruits.  It  provided  a  guide 
to  media  most  lik^  ^  to  reach  the  quality  male  market  (Elig  et  al.,  1985).  In  the  second 
effort,  analyses  of  1984-1987  New  Recruit  Surveys  identified  media  habits  of  recruits  across 
AFQT  test  score  ranges,  level  of  education,  race,  gender;  age,  and  region  (Ashbury,  1988). 
Survey  results  pointed  to  differences  in  media  habits  by  demographic  characteristics,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  radio  listening  and  television  viewing  habits.  Differences  were  also  detected 
between  racial  or  gender  groups. 

However,  recruits  are  a  pre-screened  sample.  Looking  solely  at  their  responses  may 
give  biased  estimates  of  the  behavior  of  the  youth  population  in  general.  To  obtain  a 
direct  estimate  of  media  habits  of  target  high-quality  youth,  researchers  analyzed  responses 
to  media  habits  questions  posed  to  half  of  the  respondents  to  the  Army  Communications 
Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS)  survey  administered  between  July  and 
December  1987  (Elig,  1988).  Of  particular  interest  were  comparisons  between  syndicat¬ 
ed  audience  data  and  ACOMS  data  for  target  high-quality  market.  Researchers  concluded 
that  syndicated  data  understate  the  viewing  habits  of  the  prime  military  recruiting  market 
(16-to-21  year  olds).  Differences  from  New  Recruit  Survey  data  were  also  noted  for  the 
ACOMS  national  probability  sample. 
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The  road  to  acceptance  of  paid  advertising  as  a  primary  element  of  the  recruiting 
program  was  long  and  rocky.  At  nearly  every  step,  advertisers  were  directed  to  evaluate 
the  advertising  program.  In  1975,  an  experimental  study  tested  the  effectiveness  of  paid 
radio  advertising  (Schuker,  1976).  This  early  entry  evaluated  the  use  of  designed 
experiments  for  recruiting  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  length  of  the  experiment  was 
short  (4  months)  and  the  findings  in  favor  of  paid  radio  were  weak.  Years  later,  RAND 
(Dertouzos,  1989)  did  not  detect  positive  results  for  local  paid  radio  advertising,  but  did 
find  significant  effects  of  national  radio  advertising. 

Another  study  evaluated  use  of  direct-mail  for  reaching  a  slightly  older  market  (19- 
23-year-olds)  for  the  Navy  (Fernandez  et  al.,  1983).  Findings  indicated  that  it  was  not 
effective.  Direct  mail  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  Service  advertising  programs. 
Advertising  managers  indicate  that  it  is  cost  effective  at  generating  leads.  However,  no 
published  research  was  found. 

An  important  objective  of  advertising  is  to  generate  leads.  One  study  (Morey, 
1982)  compared  the  cost  effectiveness  of  Joint  national,  Navy  national,  and  local  leads. 
Using  econometric  models,  Morey  estimated  the  relationships  between  number  of  leads 
and  high  school  graduate  contracts.  The  resulting  elasticities  were  combined  with  cost  data 
to  generate  estimates  of  marginal  costs  for  each  lead-generating  program.  Results  favored 
Navy-specific  lead-generating  programs.  The  work  also  indicated  a  high  elasticity  (.89)  for 
local  print  media.  The  1989  RAND  work  indicated  that  print  was  the  most  cost  effective 
medium  for  national  advertising. 
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Another  important  goal  of  advertising  is  to  build  awareness  of  the  product.  This 
goal  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  advertising  message  reaches  and  is  understood  by  the 
target  audience.  Awareness  research  is  closely  held  by  the  advertising  community.  Only 
one  published  study  (Gilkey,  1986)  looked  at  the  relationship  benveen  advertising 
awareness  and  enlistment  propensity.  Specifically,  Army  researchers  performed  a 
discriminant  analysis  of  survey  responses  to  measure  the  relationship.  Awareness  of  GI 
Biil  advertising  was-  only  a  weak  discriminator  between  those  with  a  positive  propensity  to 
enlist  and  those  without. 

Observations. .  Three  issues  emerged  from  the  review  of  the  Service-specific 
advertising  research.  First,  media  habits  research  holds  great  promise  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  military  advertising.  What  was  not  evident  in  the  research  was  combining 
the  media  habits  information  with  media  cost  to  calculate  cost  effective  media  options. 
Is  this  next  step  the  function  of  research  or  of  operationial  advertising  managers?  What 
media  habit  information  should  be  routinely  gathered  from  recruit  or  youth  population 
sources? 

Second,  evaluation  of  advertising  and  consumer  habits  (for  both  military  and  private 
sector  clients)  is  widely  done,  but  seldom  disseminated.  Should  advertising  agency  research 
be  more  readily  available  to  concerned  military  users?  Should  agencies  be  tasked  as  part 
of  their  contracts  to  provide  results  of  non-military  consumer  re.search  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  DoD? 
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And  last,  military  advertising  awareness  research  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  domain 
of  YATS  and  surveys  of  new  recruits.  Is  this  enough?  Should  the  upcoming  YAJS 
include  more  on  advertising  awareness? 

It  may  be  that  military  recruiting  advertising  research  has  reached  a  point  where 
little  can  be  gained' from  the  laboratory;  that  is,  adequate  research  has  become  a  normal 
part  of  operations.  Military  advertising  managers  expressed  the  opinion  that  syndicated 
research  is  adequate  to  identify  effective  media.  Differences  in  media  habits  between 
general  and  high-quality  youth  are  viewed  as  too' small  to  justny  acquiring  vast  amounts 
of  media  habit  data.  In  fact,  the  Army  dropped  nearly  all  of  tne  media  habits  questions 
from  the  NRSi  The  new  YATS  questionnaire  has  far  fewer  items  dealing  with  media 
habits  than  originally  planned.  The  consensus  during  the  project  workshop  supported  the 
notion  that  media  habits  research  was  strictly  an  operational  concern. 

Greater  sharing  of  agency  research  is  generally  desired  by  military  users.  However, 
some  research  is  not  suitable  nor  intended  for  public  release  -  for  example,  research 
aimed  at  highlighting  faults,  weaknesses,  or  past  mistakes. 

Comparison  of  Joint  and  Service-Specific  Advertising 

By  its  very  nature,  advertising  is  politically  sensitive.  Television  advertising  is 
expensive  and  highly  visible  to  the  public.  It  generates  a  lot  of  mail  to  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  Since  its  inception.  Joint  advertising  has  been  a  source  of  controversy  with 
the  Services.  Most  controversy  has  revolved  around  the  po.ssibility  of  having  only  one 
source  of  TV  advertising  --  Joint. 
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As  would  be  expected,  the  Services  and  DoD  have  sponsored  efforts  to  identify 
which  form  of  advertising  is  "best."  The  bulk  of  published  research  comparing  Joint  and 
Service  advertising  is  assdfciated  with  the  Advertising  Mix  I’est  conducted  by  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  FY  1984  (Carroll,  1987),  Ad-Mix 
was  a  year-long  designed  experiment. 

The  Ad-Mix  methods  and  results  were  subsequently  reviewed  by  two  separate 
organizations.  The  findings  favoring  Joint  advertising  were  hotly  contested  by  the  Services, 
The  Army  asked  Professors  Abraham  Charnes  and  William  Cooper  of  the  University  of 
Texas  to  review  the  methodology.  These  researchers  applied  a  relatively  new  technique 
called  Data  Envelopment  Analysis  (DEA)  to  Ad-Mix  data,  and  reported  potentially  serious 
flaws  in  the  model  specification  (Charnes  et  al.,  1986).  Their  conclusions  were  directly 
opposite  those  of  Carroll.  DEA  was  also  applied  to  Navy  data  with  similar  results. 

DoD  asked  RAND  to  do  an  independent  review  of  the  Wharton  work.  RAND 
concluded  that  the  evidence  did  not  substantiate  a  preference  on  advertising  source 
(Dertouzous,  1989).  Both  Joint  and  Service-specific  advertising  had  positive  effects,  but 
they  were  not  different  in  terras  of  cost  effectiveness.  Overall,  the  marginal  cost  of  a  high- 
quality  contract  was  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  regardless  of  advertising  sponsorship. 
From  a  Service-specific  perspective,  the  Army  would  be  indifferent;  Joint  and  Army 
advertising  were  equally  cost  effective.  The  Navy  would  benefit  slightly  from  a  shift  to 
Joint.  While  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  preferred  their  own  advertising.  Joint  was 
equally  effective  in  generating  high-quality  enlistment  contracts.  RAND  concluded  that 
the  Services  gain  enlistments  from  advertising,  regardless  of  the  source,  and  that  the  gain 


does  not  come  at  the  expense  of  another  Service.  The  study  concluded  that  both  Service 
and  Joint  advertising  were  powerful  tools  in  recruiting. 

Other  comparisons  of  Service-specific  and  Joint  advertising  included: 

•  Using  an  econometric  approach  in  two  studies,  researchers  for  the  Navy 
compared  the  number  and  conversion  rate  of  Navy  versus  Joint  leads 
(Morey,  1984). 

•  In  1978,  a  test  of  the  relative  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Joint  and  Service 
magazine  advertising  was  conducted  (Grey  Advertising,  1979). 

Results  leaned  toward  those  who  iporK^ored  the  work.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  indictment  of  the  work,  but  a  recognition  that  advertising  does  not  have  orte  accepted 
criterion.  If  RAND  was  right,  both  Joint  and  Service-specific  ads  are  about  equally 
effective.  In  such  a  situation,  a  slight  change  of  criterion  can  lead  one  to  conclude  a  slight 
advantage  of  one  over  the  other. 

The  final  study  reviewed  was  a  student  research  project  (Koenig,  1984)  which 
compared  military  advertising  to  that  of  major  civilian  companies.  Unfortunately,  Koenig 
was  not  successful  in  obtaining  cooperation  from  private  industry.  He  concluded  that  they 
may  have  been  reluctant  to  support  comparisons  of  their  advertising  strategies  with  those 
of  the  military.  Project  workshop  participants  believed  that  industry  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  military  and  pointed  to  support  of  the  Education-with-Industry  programs. 

ObservatioTxs.  The  Ad-Mix  Test  was  an  ambitious  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
of  which  is  best  ~  Joint  or  Service  advertising.  In  the  final  analysis,  "Which  is  best"  may 
not  be  a  valid  question.  If  the  difference  in  effectiveness  between  Joint  and  Service 
advertising  is  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  undetectable,  then  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  either 
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could  have  generated  a  damaging  policy  reaction.  To  some  critics,  this  happened  in  1987 
when  Service  advertising  was  significantly  reduced.  If  "which  is  best"  is  not  the  appropriate 
question  for  research,  should  it  not  be  "How  do  Joint  and  Service  advertising  complement 
each  other?" 

The  Ad'Mix  experience  demonstrated  that  a  "shoot-out"  mentality  did  not  achieve 
a  proper  appreciation  for  the  complex  effects  of  advertising.  Future  research  should  be 
aimed  at  understanding  the  roles  that  each  form  of  advertising  plays  in  communicating  to 
prospective  recruits.  For  example.  Joint  advertising  promotes  military  service  as  an 
attractive  vocational  choice;  Army  ads  then  strengthen  this  message  and  add  Service- 
unique  options.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  military  may  be  communicating  more  effectively 
by  having  both  complementary  messages. 

Enlistment  Incentives 

Enlistment  incentives  have  become  an  integral  part  of  military  recruiting  strategy. 
This  was  not  always  the  case.  The  end  of  the  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill  and  the  sharp  declines 
in  recruit  quality  that  followed  in  the  late  1970s  spurred  renewed  interest  in  targeted 
enlistment  incentives.  The  typical  lifecycle  of  an  incentive  program  involved  debate, 
followed  by  experimentation,  and,  if  worthy,  implementation.  A  wide  variety  of  monetary 
and  non-monetary  incentive  programs  have  been  studied. 

For  many  years,  the  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  compensated  for  the 
sacrifices  of  military  service  (low  pay,  involuntary  separation).  In  a  peacetime 
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environment,  the  cost  of  a  unf/ersa!  GI  Bill  came  under  intensive  scrutiny.  The  impact 
on  recruiting  of  the  loss  of  this  benefit  in  1977  was  felt  almost  immediately. 

W’th  a  renewed  commitment  to  military  manpower  in  the  late  1970s  came  renewed 
interest  in  educational  benefits.  A  1979  Army  War  College  study  (Joy,  1979)  suggested 
adoption  of  educational  benefit  strategies  employed  by  our  NATO  allies.  RAND 
described  issues  to  consider  in  designing  a  field  experiment  to  test  alternative  educational 
incentives  (Fernandez,  1980).  Later,  RAND  reported  on  the  educational  assistance  test 
program  conducted  in  FY  1981  (Fernandez,  1982).  An  Army  Recruiting  Command  report 
(Phillips,  1986)  described  the  criticality  of  maintaining  an  affordable  GI  bill. 

Findings  across  studies  indicated  that  properly  structured  educational  incentives  were 
a  powerful  and  cost  effective  method  to  attract  high-quality  recruits.  Used  in  combination 
with  terms-of-service,  educational  incentives  increase  the  supply  of  high-quality  recruits  and 
channel  them  to  hard-to-fill  specialties.  Specifically,  the  supply  effect  of  the  GI  Bill  was 
between  8  and  11  percent.  Although  educational  benefits  were  effective  at  expanding 
supply,  the  question  of  cost  effectiveness  was  not  addressed  until  recently.  In  an  Army- 
sponsored  study,  researchers  concluded  that  the  Army  College  Fund  (Smith  et  al.,  1991) 
was  cost  effective  at  increasing  the  man-years  of  quality  service  compared  with  alternative 
methods  of  increasing  compensation. 

Reenlistment  bonuses  have  long  been  used  as  an  incentive  to  retain  desired  people 
in  the  military.  It  was  only  natural  that  they  be  considered  to  attract  good  people.  A 
1973  study  (Barfoot  et  al.,  1975)  used  survey  data  to  e.stimate  the  impact  of  various 
enlistment  incentives,  including  bonuses.  Huck  et  al.  (1976)  evaluated  the  Army’s  bonus 


program  of  the  earfy  1970s.  The  enlistment  bonus  experiment  of  1982  culminated  separate 
research  on  bonus  effectiveness  (Pollich,  et  al.,  1986). 

Analyses  of  the  impact  Of  enlistment  bonuses  could  not  concentrate  just  on  market 
expansion  (supply)  effects.  They  also  have  skill  channeling  and  term-of-service  effects. 
Findings  showed  that  a  widely  available  enlistment  bonus  prograih  ($4,000  for  3-year  and 
$8,000  for  4-year  enlistments)  would  expand  the  supply  of  high-quality  recruits  by  about 
5  percent  (Pollich,  et  al.,  1986).  In  a  more  recent  econometric  analysis.  Smith  (1991) 
estimated  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  bonus  program  beyond  its  1984  level  was  not 
statistically  significant,  suggesting  that  the  bonus  program  cannot  be  justified  solely  on  the 
basis  of  supply  expansion.  Smith  did  find  a  supply  effect  of  a  small  bonus  ($1,S00  per  in¬ 
creased  year  of  commitment)  offered  to  a  wide  variety  of  specialties.  Known  as  the 
"Bonus  Buyup,"  it  increased  high-quality  contracts  by  about  6  percent.  In  effect,  the 
program  was  a  small  pay  increase  targeted  to  high-quality  prospects  who  would  agree  to 
an  increased  term-of-service. 

Product  enhancements  like  the  Army  College  Fund  (ACF)  and  enlistment  bonuses 
require  funds.  Obtaining  funding  for  monetary  incentives  takes  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
Services  had  to  look  for  ways  to  make  the  product  more  appealing.  Among  these  were 
guaranteed  job  training,  shorter  terms  of  enlistment,  and  stations  of  choice.  Research 
confirmed  their  effectiveness.  Indeed,  job  training  guarantees  can  be  a  powerful  and 
inexpensive  enlistment  option.  However,  not  everybody  can  be  trained  to  be  computer 
programmers  or  electronic  technicians  when  what  you  need  are  tankers  arid  mechanics. 
The  Services  have  their  own  policies  with  regard  to  guaranteed  job  training.  As  of  this 
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writing,  Army  enlistees  are  guaranteed  training  in  an  occupational  specialty,  while  about 
half  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruits  know  their  specialty  at  contract.  The  Marine 
Qirps  offers  few  job  training  guarantees. 

Shorter  enlistment  periods  (2  years)  were  also  studied  (Home  et  al.,  1988'). 
Findings  showed  that  2*year  enlistment  options  increase  the  supply  of  high-quality  recruits 
to  the  Army  and  are  cost  effective. 

Observations.  Monetary  incentives  lose  value  due  to  inflation.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  for  the  ACF,  as  the  cost  of  college  has  increased  substantially  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living.  Most  research  applies  to  a  fixed  program  level.  Has  inflation  eroded  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Army  College  Fund  and  the  GI  Bill?  What  would  be  needed  to  keep 
pace?  The  Army  was  concerned  that  inflation  had  eroded  the  attractiveness  of  the  ACF. 
Recent  econometric  results  (Goldberg,  1990)  suggest  that  the  supply  effect  of  the  ACF  had 
declined  due  to  inflation.  The  Army  was  granted  authority  to  increase  the  maximum  level 
of  the  ACF  to  $36,000.  Due  to  reduced  accession  goals,  the  Army  has  not  implemented 
the  higher  ACF  levels.  However,  now  may  be  the  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  enhanced  benefits.  Research  should  include  an  experiment  to  test  the  $36,000  ACF. 

Analysts  suggest  that  enlistment  bonuses  have  not  been  as  effective  as  possible  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  availability  of  bonuses  is  not  advertised.  Second,  they  are  available 
to  a  rather  narrow  range  of  specialties.  The  Army  enhanced  bonus  program  offered  a 
small  bonus  to  a  wide  number  of  specialties  which  could  have  a  substantial  supply  effect, 
as  well  as  increase  average  term-of-service.  Should  this  program  be  studied  more  closely? 
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Recruiter  Productivily  , 

The  recruiter  is  the  linchpin  to  recruiting  success.  A  trained  and  motivated 
recruiting  force  is  essential  to  meeting  long-term  recruiting  goals.  The  objective  of 
recruiter  productivity  research  was  to  investigate  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
recruiting’s  most  precious  resource,  the  field  recniiter. 

The  .  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  and  RAND  evaluated  the  Freeman  Plan  incentives 
in  terms  of  equity  across  regions.  (Cooke,  1986;  Asch,  1990)  Researchers  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  question,  "Is  a  fixed  award  system  (e.g.,  5  points  per  contract  regardless 
of  location)  equitable  given  differences  between  markets?"  Findings  suggested  that  the 
system  may  be  Counterproductive  if  recruiters  view  it  as  ineqmtable.  Researchers 
suggested  that  incentives  should  be  both  relative  to  goals  and  other  recruiters  in  a  region. 

Other  studies  included: 

•  As  part  of  a  comprehensive  Navy  field  marketing  experiment,  Carroll  (1982) 
investigated  the  impact  of  experience  on  productivity.  Not  surprisingly, 
recruiter  productivity  increases  with  experience.  A  plateau  is  reached  and 
maintained  for  2  to  3  years.  Productivity  drops  precipitously  a  couple  of 
months  before  rotation. 

•  Three  efforts  (Fernandes,  1983;  Fetko,  1985;  Hertzbach  et  al.,  1985)  studied 
the  effectiveness  of  and  attitude  toward  hometown  recruiter  assistants,  a 
program  wherein  recruits  return  to  their  hometown  after  training  for  a  short 
period  to  assist  recruiters.  The  Navy  test  of  the  concept  in  1980/81  was 
canceled  early  in  the  effort.  The  Army  also  evaluated  it  in  1981.  Results 
pointed  to  the  need  for  careful  involvement  of  local  recruiters  in  the 
selection  of  participants. 

•  Hosek  and  Peterson  (1990)  investigated  differences  in  enlistment  motivation 
in  men  and  women  using  micro-level  data  from  the  NLS  and  AFEES  surveys. 
Findings  indicated  that  men’s  and  women’s  enlistment  decisions  were  affected 
by  the  same  factors  and  often  in  the  same  way.  Differences  were  evident 
in  the  weaker  impact  of  labor  conditions  on  women  and  the  higher  negative 
impact  of  future  marriage  plans  on  women. 
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Observations,  It  is  surprising  how  few  research  efforts  have  concentrated  on 
recruiter  productivity,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  recruiter  incentives  (e.g.,  trophies  or 
promotions).  Is  it  a  matter  only  for  operation?!  managers  or  is  there  a  useful  role  for 
research?  Factors  that  affect  recruiter  productivity  have  received  little  research  attention. 
Should  they?  Is  this  wrapped-up  with  recruiter  selection  and  training  research? 

Project  workshop  participants  agreed  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  and 
effectiveness  of  competition  incentives  was  needed.  However,  like  goaling,  a  competition 
system  should  be  updated  at  least  annually,  and  frequently  more  often.  Meeting  these 
operational  constraints  requires  that  competition  incentives  remain  in  the  hands  of 
operational  managers.  However,  independent  review  of  competition  incentive  structures 
across  and  within  Services  would  be  beneficial. 

The  bulk  of  recruiter  productivity  effort  has  been  associated  with  recruiter  training 
and  development.  The  Services  have  identified  what  it  takes  to  be  a  successful  recruiter. 
Sales  is  a  demanding  job.  Each  individual  must  adapt  the  toolbox  to  his  or  her  strengths. 
Investments  in  recruiter  productivity  would  be  more  appropriate  as  part  of  a  job  analysis 
or  recruiting  techniques  project  rather  than  market  research. 

Production  Mix  and  Resource  Allocation 

A  primary  concern  of  recruiting  managers  is  the  allocation  of  goals/missions. 
Unfortunately,  no  published  research  dealt  directly  with  goal  allocation.  Related  topic 
areas  included  under  this  heading  were  inter-Service  and  inter-Component  effects.  The 
Navy  field  marketing  experiment  investigated  factors  directly  related  to  production  capacity 
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(Carroll  &  Rao,  1982).  Recruiters,  goals,  advertising,  and  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP) 
position  all  influenced  enlistment  contract  production.  Numerous  econometric  studies  have 
confirmed  the  findings  of  the  early  Navy  work.  For  example,  a  Clemson  University  study 
(Warner,  1987)  used  econometric  techniques  to  estimate  cross-Service  effects  of  recruiters. 
Evidence  of  cross-Service  effects  was  mixed. 

Efficient  use  of  resources  is  a  primary  goal  of  any  competitive  organization. 
Recruiting  is  a  highly  competitive  operation  for  the  Military  Services.-  As  such,  efficient 
use  of  recruiting  resources  is  a  much  studied  subject.  Research  objectives  in  this  category 
were  to  develop  models  and  investigate  the  optimal  allocation  of  recruiting  resources.  All 
but  one  title  represented  the  work  of  Dr.  Richard  Morey.  His  work  combines  econometric 
estimation  with  production  models  to  estimate  efficient  allocation,  focusing  on  a  limited 
set  , of  issues.  Morey’s  earlier  efforts  for  the  Navy  broke  new  ground  in  both  methods  and 
data  -  particularly  his  work  on  estimating  the  lagged  effect  of  advertising.  Specific  issues 
included  trade-offs  between  recruiters  and  advertising,  DEP  management,  advertising 
media,  and  enlistment  incentives  (Morey  et  al.,  1978,  1979,  1980,  1982,  1983,  1985,  1986, 
1987,  1989). 

Cooke  (1988)  investigated  how  to  reallocate  recruiters  between  recruiting  areas. 
Results  indicated  that  changing  population  and  economic  patterns  require  a  planned 
response  in  allocation  of  recruiting  resources  and  recruiters. 

Barnes  (1990)  developed  a  prototype  system  to  trade-off  Army  recruiting  resources 
to  achieve  a  quality  enlistment  objective.  With  no  other  constraints,  recruiters  and 
advertising  would  be  the  most  cost  effective  choices  for  increasing  supply.  Greater 
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coverage  across  specialties  of  the  ACF  would  be  the  next  preferred  alternative.  Bonuses 
and  increased  compensation  are  the  most  expensive  alternatives  to  increase  supply. 

Observations.  Goal  allocation  is  important  in  recruiting  management. ,  Why  has  so 
little  been  published  on  the  subject?  Should  more  applied  research  be  conducted? 
Resource  allocation  is  extremely  sensitive  to  elasticity  estimates.  With  new  techniques  such 
as  Data  Envelopment  Analysis  (DEA),  accurate  estimates  of  environmental  and  resource 
variables  are  needed  to  ensure  reasonable  allocation  recommendations.  Should  future 
studies  force  the  collaboration  of  estimation  and  optimization  experts? 

Project  workshop  participants  indicated  that  the  models  underlying  the 
missioning/goaling  procedures  had  borrowed  heavily  from  the  research  literature. 
However,  missioning/goaling  is  an  on-going  management  process.  It  must  be  flexible  and 
responsive  to  management  needs.  Research  can  play  a  valuable  role,  particularly  in  the 
collection  of  better  local  area  data  and  the  formulation  of  more  accurate  forecasting 
models.  There  was  general  agreement  among  workshop  participants  that  a  multidiscipline 
approach  to  allocation  research  was  best. 

Surveys  of  the  Enlistment  Process 

Studies  used  survey  data  to  gain  insight  into  the  process  that  influences  youth  to 
enlist  in  a ,  military  service.  Two  reports  from  the  Navy  Enlistment  Field  Marketing 
Experiment  were  included  (Carroll  et  al.,  1982).  One  involved  the  administration  of  a 
survey  to  youth  and  to  applicants  at  stages  in  the  enlistment  process.  The  other  involved 
analyses  of  survey  data  to  determine  homogenous  clusters  of  applicants  and  motivations. 
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Research  findings  showed: 

•  Employment  needs  rank  high  as  an  enlistment  motivator.  Those  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  continued  to  the  next  step  in  the  enlistment  process 
at  a  higher  rate. 

•  Women  progress  firom  recruiter  contact  to  applicant  status  at  about  half  the 
rate  of  men. 

•  Furthering  education  is  a  life  goal  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  respondents. 

•  Of  the  top  life  goals  (job  security  and  opportunity  for  self-development),  the 
military  is  ,  not  perceived  as  best  able  to  satisfy  these  goals. 

'•  Segmentation  methods  were  only  moderately  successful  at  identifying  life- 
goal  characteristics  of  enlistees. 


CONCLUSIONS  ON  INFLUENeiNG  THE  MARKET 
Much  research  has  measured  the  outcomes  of  recruiting  programs  and 
environmental  variables.  However,  little  has  been  attempted  to  understand  the  process. 
Would  research  concentrating  on  the  recruiting  process  as  it  relates  to  enlistment  outcomes 
be  of  value?  Behavioral  research  into  the  enlistment  decision  process  has  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  solid  areas  of  application.  Perhaps  private  sector  research  could  point  a 
direction  for  useful  applications  in  this  area. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  military  has  been  very  successful  in  influencing  high- 
quality  young  men  and  women  to  enlist.  Market  research  played  an  important  role  in 
establishing  the  efficacy  of  advertising,  educational  benefits,  and  monetary  bonuses  in 
promoting  bright  youth  to  join.  Since  1980,  the  application  of  marketing  principles  to 
military  recruiting  has  come  of  age. 
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Recruiting  managers  will  face  a  very  different  set  of  problems  oyer  :he  next  10 
years.  Planned  downsizing  of  the  military,  combined  with  overall  budget  pressure  for 
deficit  reduction,  portends  signifir  .nt  reductions  in  recruiting  resources.  With  the 
reductions  will  come  renewed  interest  in  resource  allocation  and  productivity  initiatives. 

Past  market  research  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  direct  utility.  Future  work  must 
incorporate  sound  research  with  software  technology  to  ,  produce  recruiting  management 
tools.  Doing  more  with  less  will  be  the  challenge  of  recruiting  in  the  1990s.  Creative  and 
practical  use  of  information  technology  is  a  key  to  meeting  this  challenge. 


Chapter  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Transitioning  the  military  establishment  to  a  large  peacetime  standing  force  wholly 
through  volunteers  was  challenging  and  complex.  Recruiting  shifted  from  a  fairly  simple 
mode  in  which  youth,  under  pressure  of  conscription,  actively  sought  out  recruiters  to  a 
complex  mode  in  which  the  Services’  recruiting  commands  had  to  compete  for  a 
diminishing  pool  of  youth  who  had  many  options  and  no  pressure  to  lead  them  to 
recruiters. 

Recruiting  managers  drew  extensively  on  the  tools  of  private  sector  marketing  to, 
stimulate  the  supply  of  volunteers.  The  literature  on  the  relative  contributions  of 
advertising  and  a  sales  force  when  marketing  an  intangible,  high  risk,  once-purchased  pro¬ 
duct  influenced  the  structure  of  the  recruiting  effort.  Planners  borrowed  from  private 
sector  marketing  theory,  practice,  and  expertise.  The  rudiments  of  a  military  manpower 
market  research  program  began  to  examine  the  enlistment  decision  process  and  eva'uate 
recruiting  and  advertising  activities. 

Increasingly  more  sophisticated  market  research  techniques  have  been  used  to 
improve  understanding  of  market  conditions,  competitive  dynamics,  and  the  desires  of 
prospective  recruits.  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  examined  the  supply  and  demand 
sides  of  the  marketplace;  the  relationship  between  them;  the  impact  on  supply  of  changes 
within  the  monetary  and  non-monetary  aspects  of  the  product;  demographic  and 
psychographic  (or  lifestyle)  patterns  of  various  segments  of  the  marketplace;  quantitative 
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and  qualitative  communications  research;  and  comparative  performance  among  the 
Services. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  military  market  research  played  a  major  role  in  improving 
military  recruiting  success  over  the  last  two  decades.  It  brought  together  the  disaggregated 
body  of  market  research  information  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  what  that  total 
body  of  knowledge  could  offer  the  research  and  user  communities.  This  project  has 
highlighted  the  level  of  effort,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Army,  in  gathering  market 
information.  The  ssearch  has  been  high  quality.  Most  recommendations,  therefore,  focus 
on  more  global  issues  about  the  body  of  research  as  a  whole  and  on  directions  for  future 
work. 

Recommendations 

,  To  enhance  an  already  effective  ma,rket  research  prqgram,  the  project  team 
recommends  the  market  research  program  be  modified  regarding  the  analytic  process  and 
approach,  areas  to  be  reviewed  and  applications  of  findings.  Recomrriendaticns  include: 

Analytic  Process  and  Approach 

•  Describe  variable  construction  and  rationale  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
replicated. 

•  Explain  the  theoretical  model  and  underlying  assumptions  from  which  model 
specifications  and  functional  forms  are  derived. 

•  Desciibe  the  rationale  for  using  increasingly  complex  models  and  data 
structures  and  demonstrate  their  marginal  benefits  when  compared  with 
simpler  formulations. 

•  Include  sufficient  statistics  to  allow  thorough  evaluation  by  technical  readers. 
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•  Report  confidence  bands  for  elasticities  and  supply  projections.  Allow  for 
increased  uncertainty  as  the  time  horizon  of  projections  increases. 

•  Use  more  sophisticated  statistical  techniques  (e.g.,  regression  analysis,  factor 
analysis)  to  understand  the  underlying  dimensions  or  theory  behind  the  data, 
as  opposed  to  simply  reporting  percentages. 

•  .  Ensure  that  researchers  make  use  of  a  basic  set  of  explanatory  variables  in 

future  studies  of  enlistment  supply.  At  a  minimum,  the  model  should  include 
unemployment,  relative  pay,  recruiters.  Service  missions,  and  measures  of 
advertising  and  benefit  effectiveness. 

•  Compile  and  maintain  a  consistent  data  set  at  the  basic  recruiting 
organization  level  and  formulate  more  accurate  fore.  asting  models.  These 
data  would  form  the  basis  for  testing  new  estimation  methods  or  adding  new 
explanatory  variables. 

•  Encourage  a  multidiscipline  approach  to  allocation  research. 


Research  Areas 

•  Focus  on  depth  rather  than  breadth  of  data  collection,  in  contrast  to 
answering  all  questions  in  every  survey  (e.g.,  restrict  the  Fall  wave  of  YATS 
to  the  vocational  decision  process,  propensity,  values,  and  perceptions;  and 
the  Spring  wave  to  media  habits  and  advertising  awareness/effectiveness). 

•  Conduct  more  subgroup  analyses  on  important  market  segments  (e.g.,  low- 
propensity  youth,  women,  minorities,  immigrants,  and  health  professionals). 

•  Conduct  more  research  on  the  vocational  choice  decision  process,  possibly 
by  surveying  younger  youth. 

•  Assess  the  implications  of  a  more  structured  survey  of  new  recruits  as 
opposed  to  surveys  of  the  general  population. 

•  Reconsider  the  place  of  veteran  data  in  understanding  initial  enlistment 
motivations. 

f  Conduct  more  focused  work  on  Reserve  Component  recruiting. 

•  Aim  future  advertising  research  at  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  roles 
that  advertising  plays  in  communicatiiig  to  prospective  recruits,  rather  than 
just  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  on  producing  enlistment 
contracts. 
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•  Analyze  the  impact  of  inflation  on  educational  and  monetary  incentives. 
Specifically,  conduct  an  experiment  to  test  the  $36,000  Army  College  Fund 
(ACF)  and  the  impact  of  a  small  ($l,000-$3,000),  but  widely  available,  en¬ 
listment  bonus. 

Application 

•  Prepare  an  executive  summary  in  non-technical  language  for  all  market 
research  reports. 

•  Accelerate  reporting  and  disseminating  survey  findings. 

•  Expedite  the  transition  from  laboratory  to  the  field.  Future  work  should 
incorporate  sound  research  with  software  technology  to  produce  practical 
recruiting  management  tools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Reliable  and  accurate  market  information  has  been  the  basis  for  marketing  strategy, 
evaluation  of  pricing  alternatives,  product  development,  promotion,  and  placement  of 
resources.  It  has  aided  in  setting  objectives  and  provided  the  analytic  basis  for  meaningful 
evaluation  of  marketing  programs.  Market  research  has  been  used  to  formulate  policy, 
evaluate  program  effectiveness,  design  new  product  offerings  (e.g.,  enlistment  terms, 
programs,  bonuses,  college  fund),  and  allocate  recruiters,  goals,  and  advertising  support. 
It  also  has  provided  support  to  defend  recruiting  programs  in  the  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriations  process. 

It  is  critical  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sustain  a  strong  market  research 
effort.  The  recommendations  in  this  and  the  associated  management  report  should  assist 
OSD  and  the  Services  as  they  strive  to  enhance  recruiting  effectiveness  in  an  environment 
of  "do  more  with  less."  Valid,  current  information  on  the  target  market  is  the  key 
ingredient  in  accomplishing  that  objective. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Qironology  of  YATS:  Contents  &  Focus 


Adapted  firom  Youth  Attitudes  Traclrinfy  Stiidv: 
Ifetorical  Evolution  and  Characteristics. 
by  Michael  Laurence  and  Sue  Bridges,  1985 
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The  Chronology  of  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 


Hales  Females 


Wave 

Date 

16-21 

22-2? 

16-21  22-24 

Collection  Period 

1 

Fall  1975 

3,167 

0 

0 

0 

10/27 

-  11/29/75 

2 

Spring  1976 

3,008 

0 

0 

0 

4/22 

-  5/17/76 

3 

Fall  1976 

5,475 

0 

0 

0 

10/19 

-  11/30/76 

4 

Spring  1977 

5,520 

0 

0 

0 

4/11 

-  5/28/77 

5 

Fall  1977 

5,280 

0 

0 

0 

10/18 

-  11/27/77 

6 

Spring  1978 

4,006 

0 

0 

0 

1/1 

-  6/15/78 

7 

Fall  1978 

5,199 

0 

0 

0 

10/6 

-  12/8/78 

8 

Spring  1979 

5,203 

0 

0 

0 

4/15 

-  5/27/79 

9 

Fall  1979 

5,187 

0 

0 

0 

10/1 

-  11/9/79, 

10 

Spring  1980 

5,217 

0 

0 

0 

3/31 

-  5/9/80 

11 

Fall  1980 

5,111 

0 

5,252 

0 

10/17 

-  12/10/80 

12 

Fall  1981 

5,201 

0 

5,213 

0 

10/21 

-  12/16/81 

13 

Fall  1982 

5,993 

0 

1,251 

0 

9/20 

-  11/7/82 

YATS 

II 

14 

Fall  1983 

4,948 

1,153 

.1,313 

0 

9/12 

-  12/21/83 

15 

Fall  1984 

5,058 

1,379 

1,503 

0 

8/1 

-  9/30/84 

16 

Fall  1985 

5,478 

1,180 

3,301 

0 

7/22 

-  11/27/85 

122-241 

17 

Fall  1986 

5,382 

1,068 

3,191 

1,102 

7/26- 

■  11/12/86 

18 

Fall  1987 

5,642 

1,103 

3,448 

1,078 

7/26- 

•  11/3/87 

19 

Fall  1988 

5,486 

1,130 

3,271 

1,098 

7/24- 

.  11/10/88 

Wave  1.  1975;  (34  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics;  males  aged  16  to  21  years,  who  have  never  served 

in  the  military  and  are  not  currently  accepted  for  military  service. 

-  Sampling  method;  Random  Digit  Dial  (ROD)  telephone.  No  details  offered 

as  to  whether  this  was  truly  random  or  whether  special  procedures  were 
used  to  improve  efficiency. 

-  Sampling  strata:  200  respondents  in  each  of  13  tracking  areas  plus  400 

from  the  balance  of  the  country. 

-  Weighting:  Individual  weight  =  Percentage  of  total  estimated  mil itarv 

available  in  each  of  156  cells  (13  tracking  areas  X  6  ages  X  2  races) 
divided  by  a  percentage  of  total  respondents  in  each  cell. 

Wave  2.  1976  (Spring);  (26  day  collection) 

-  Same  as  Wave  1,  on  all  dimensions. 

Wave  3.  1976  (Fall);  (43  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics;  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  strata;  200  respondents  in  each  of  26  tracking  Areas. 


-  Weighting:  Individual  weight  -  Tracking  area  weight  (Percentage  of  total 

estimated  military  available  in  each  tracking  area  divided  by  a 
percentage  of  total  respondents  in  each  tracking  area)  X  Age/Race 
weight  (Percentage  of  total  estimated  military  available  for  each  of 
12  Age/Race  cells  divided  by  percentage  of  total  respondents  in  each 
Age/Race  cell). 

Wave  4.  1977  (Soring):  (48  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Sanie  as  Wave  3. 

Wave  5.  1977  (Fallli  (40  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  True  ROD  with  telephone  numbers  generated  from  seed 

numbers. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting;  Same  as  Wave  3. 

Wave  6.  1978  (Sprinal;  (166  day  collection)  , 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting;  Same  as  Wave  3. 

Wave  7.  1978  (Fall);  (63  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

Wave  8.  1979  (Soring)  (42  day  collection) 

Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5.  . 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

.  i 

Wave  9.  1979  (Fall);  (39  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Same  as  Wave  3.  ' 
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Wave  10.  1980  (Sorlno);  (39,  day  collection) 


-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  1. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

Wave  11.  1980  (Fall);  (54  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics: 

-  Males  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  Females  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  Who  have  never  served  in  the  military  or  not  currently  accepted  for 

military  service. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Household  population  estimates  projected  from  the  1970  Census 

substituted  for  estimated  military  available  in  the  formula  used  for 
Wave  3. 

Wave  12.  1981  (Fall):  (65  day  collection) 

I  / 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  11. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  5. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  3. 

-  Weighting:  Same  as  Wave  11. 

Wave  13,  1982  (Fall);  (48  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  11. 

-  The  1,251  female,  interviews  in  this  wave  represent  a  much  smaller 

sample  than  the  two  previous  years. 

-  Sampl ing  method:  ROD  using  the  Waksburg/Mitofsky  method.  This  is  a  two 

stage  process.  In  the  first  stage,  calls  are  made  to  randomly  selected 
telephone  exchanges.  Exchanges  that  provide  a  household  on  the  first 
number  called  are  designated  as  clusters.  In  the  second  stage,  numbers 
are  generated  within  the  designated  clusters  to  find  additional 
households.  The  sample  size  was  determined  by  the  number  of  young  males 
needed  (the  market  of  primary  interest).  In  the  end,  all  young  males 
identified  were  used  in  the  sample,  females  and  older  males  were 
sampled  from  a  subset  of  the  total  sample. 

-  Sampling  strata:  MEPS  (military  entrance  processing  stations)  were  used 

instead  of  tracking  areas.  MEPS  provide  standardized  units,  and  are 
uniform  across  the  Services.  Ninety  males  were  drawn  from  each  of  66 
MEPS;  the  national  female  sample  was  drawn  by  state  in  proportion  to 
state  population. 

-  Weighting:  The  sample  of  males  was  weighted  to  reflect  the  age  and  racial 

characteristics  of  the  total  U.S.  male  population  (weighting  was 
derived  from  1980  Census  results).  Therefore,  it  was  possible  to  make 
inferences  about  the  propensity  of  separate  racial  and  age  groups  to 
serve  in  the  military. 

-  Individuals  were  a  so  compared  on  the  basis  of  their  current  employment 

status. 
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YATS  II 


Wave  14.  1983  (Fall);  (100  collection  days) 

-  Sample  characteristics; 

-  males  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  males  aged  22  to  29  years 

-  females  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  could  have  completed  no  more  than  two  years  of  college. 

-  who  reside  in  households  or  noninstitutional  group  residences  with 

telephones  in  the  continental  United  States. 

-  who  have  never  served  in  the  military  or  not  currently  accepted  for 

military  service. 

-  College  ROTC  considered  military  service  and  made  one  ineligible  to 

respond.  High  school  ROTC  not  considered  military  service. 

-  individuals  were  also  analyzed  and  compared  on  the  basis  of  their 
current  employn»nt  status. 

-  Sampling  method: 

-  Random  Digit  Dialing  (RDD)  using  the  Waksburg/Mitofsky  method.  CATI  Used 

for  the  first  time.  The  different  sample  sizes  needed  for  each  of  the 
three  subgroups  were  obtained  by  randomly  assigning  the  clusters  in 
the  total  sample  to  one  jf  three  waves.  Interviews  were  collected  from 
clusters  in  the  first  wave  for  all  three  groups,  females  and  younger 
male  interviews  only  in  the  second  wave  and  younger  male  interviews 
only  in  the  third  wave. 

-  Sampling  strata: 

-  HEPS  (military  entrance  processing  stations)  are  used.  Households 

were  selected  within  each  of  the  66  HEPS  in  the  continental  U.S. 

-  Weighting; 

-  the  sample  of  males  was  weighted  to  reflect  the  age  and  racial 
characteristics  of  the  total  U.S.  male  population  (weighting  was 
derived  from  1980  Census  results).  Therefore,  it  was  possible  to 
make  inferences  about  the  propensity  of  separate  racial  and  age 
groups  to  serve  in  the  military. 

New  analyses: 

-  Exploratory  multivariate  analyses  were  conducted  that  examined  the 

effects  of  a  set  of  variables  on  propensity  to  join  the  Services. 

-  A  market  segmentation  analysis  identified  five  Recruiting  Priority  Groups 

on  the  basis  of  educational  status  and  average  , grades  ea’^ned  in  high 
School.  These  groups  were  developed  for  use  by  recruiters.  Five  RPGs 
for  young  males  were  defined  by  educational  status  and  average  grades 
■  in  high  school . 
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Questionnaire  differences: 


-  Two  series  of  surveys  were  conbined,  YATS  and  RCAS  (the  Reserve  Component 

Attitude  Study).  RCAS  began  in  1977  to  measure  the  intentions  of 
young  adtiTts  (17  to  26  year  old  males  and  females)  to  join  the 
Reserves.  Prior  to  this  wave,  YATS  included  general  propensity 
questions  ibout  ones'  interest  in  serving  in  the  Active  Service  or 
Reserves,  with  more  specific  questions  about  pay  and  benefits  in  the 
Active  Service.'  This  wave  added  more  specific  knowledge  questions 
about  pay  and  benefits  and  specific  interest  in  the  Reserves. 

-  The  Lebanon  and  Grenada  incidents  occurred  during  this  wave.  To  study 

the  effects  of  these  events,  the  responses  from  interviews  before  each 
incident  were  compared  with  the  responses  after  that  incident.  (No 
effect  was,  found)i  In  addition,  a  comparison  was  made  of  a  subsample 
who  were  interviewed  before  a  given  event  and  reinterviewed  after  the 
event  (  A  positive  effect  was  found). 

-  Because  the  male  age  group  expanded  to  include  22-29  year  olds,  education 

options  are  expanded  as  well.  However,  an  interview  was  still 
terminated  if  an,  individual  had  completed  two  years  of  college. 

-  Asks  for  specific  information  on  wages,  the  number  of  jobs,  job  duties, 

and  number  of  hours  worked. 

-  Introduces  random  sequencing  of  multiple  questions  (example  c-18)  but 

reduces  answer  options  from  4  to  2. 

-  Adds  more  specific  questions  about  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  For  example, 

previous  surveys  had  asked  propensity  to  join,  this  survey  asks 
propensity,  as  well  as  probes  how  much  they  know  about  pay,  bonuses, 
training  requirements  and  advertising  for  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 

-  Adds  section  on  youths'  awareness  of  advertising,  by  Service. 

-  Introduces  questions  about  attitude  toward  one  year  of  mandatory  service 

for  all  young  men  and  women  and  attitude  toward  increasing  taxes  to 
support  such  a  program.  . 

-  Adds  specific  questions  about  the  affect  of  the  bombing  in  Lebanon  and 

military  action  in  Grenada  on  enlistment  decision. 

-  Adds  three  questions  on  availability  of  computerized  career  information 

systems  within  the  schools  and  if  such  a  system  includes  military 
career  information. 

Wave  15.  1984  (Fall):  (61  collection  days) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  14. 

-  The  5,058  young  males  represent  1,836  callback  interviews  from  the 
1983  YATS  survey  and  3,222  interviews  from  a  "new"  sample  selected 
in  June  1984. 

-  Sampling  method:  same  as  Wave  14.  A  small  number  of  interviews  were 

randomly  replicated  in  clusters  where  all  100  possible  numbers  were 
called  but  the  required  number  of  households  specified  by  the  sampling 
design  were  not  obtained. 

-  Sampling  strata  and  weighting  scheme  the  same  as  Wave  14. 

Questionnaire  Differences:  basically  the  same  questionnaire. 

-  Questions  added  asking  respondents  to  identify  advertising  slogans 

associated  with  the  four  Services. 

-  Straight-forward  question  added  asking  what  an  individual  is  most  likely 

to  be  doing  next  year. 


B-7 


-  Questions  added  regarding  propensity  to  volunteer  for  an  "Individual 

Ready  Reserve." 

-  Questions  dropped  asking  if  a  recruiter  referred  an  individual  to  a 

recruiter  in  another  Service. 

-  Added  questions  about  how  people  "feel"  about  Service. 

Wave  16.  1985  (Fall);  (133  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  15,  except  for  call-backs. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  15. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  14 

'  -  Weighting:  Unable  to  identify  any  differences  from  Wave  14. 

Questionnaire  differences: 

-  More  detailed  skip  patterns  introduced. 

-  Questions  551-562  apply  only  to  active  duty  service  and  were  asked  of 

all  respondents.  Questions  571-583  apply  only  to  service  in  the 
Reserves  and  were  asked  of  all  older  males  and  females  but  only  half 
of  the  young  males. 

-  Dropped  a  series  of  questions  regarding  an  individual's  current  work 

habits  (e.g*  hours  worked,  amount  of  time  looking  for  work,  number  of 
jobs  working,  job  starting  date...) 


Wave  17.  1986  (Fall):  (112  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics: 

-  males  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  males  aged  22  to  24  years 

-  females  aged  16  to  21  years 

-  females  aged  22  to  24  years 

-  who  reside  in  households  or  noninstitutional  group  residences, with 

telephones  in  the  continental  United  States. 

-  could  have  completed  no  more  than  two  years  of  college. 

-  who  have  never  served  in  the  military  or  not  currently  accepted  for 

military  service. 

-  College  ROTC  considered  military  service  and  made  one  ineligible  to 

respond.  High  school  ROTC  not  considered  military  service. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  15. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  14. 

-  Weighting:  Unable  to  identify  any  differences  from  Wave  14. 

New  analyses: 

-  The  use  of  full  scale  multivariate  (regression)  analyses  to  increase 

understanding  of  the  contribution  made  by  combinations  of  variables 
in  predicting  propensity  for  the  younger  market  groups. 

-  An  expanded  treatment  of  the  effect  of  economic  conditions  on  propensity 

for  young  males  and  young  females  utilizing  average  local  unemployment 
rates  and  self-reported  employment  status. 

-  A  new  market  segmentation  approach,  for  young  males  and  young  females 

(based  on  high  school  status  and  predicted  AFQT  scores)  which  replaces 
the  recruiting  priority  groups  used  in  1984  and  1985  analyses. 


Wave  18.  19>}7  (FailV.  (105  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  17. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  15. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  14. 

-  Weighting:  Unable  to  identify  any  differences  from  Wave  14. 

Wave  19.  1988  (Fall):  (110  day  collection) 

-  Sample  characteristics:  Same  as  Wave  17. 

-  Sampling  method:  Same  as  Wave  15. 

-  Sampling  strata:  Same  as  Wave  14. 

-  Weighting:  Unable  to  identify  any  differences  from  Wave  14. 
Questionnaire  differences: 

-  Added  items  focus  on  respondents'  participation  in  selected  military 

events  (e.g.  band  concert,  firepower  drill,  parade,  visit  to  a  ship) 
and  attitudes  about  a  national  service  program.  Selected  items  about 
family  composition  that  were  in  the  1987  questionnaire  were  deleted 
in  this  version. 


